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VIEWPOINTS 


PUBLIC INITIATIVE AND FREE DISCUSSION 


his is the beginning of the fourth 

year of New Outlook's appearance 
as a forum for the discussion of the 
problems of the Middle East and of the 
Israeli-Arab dispute. To the best of its 
ability the journal has attempted to 
clarify problems and to formulate 
suggestions and plans which might 
help to bring closer what we consider 
to be the most vital need of Israel and 
the Arabs alike: peace and regional 
cooperation. 

During this time we have published 
articles touching on the problem from 
different points of view. The Editorial 
Board, which is composed of men of 
differing political views and represent- 
ing various social groups, does not 
pretend to stand for a specific program 
or political trend. The Editorial Board 
has seen it as its duty to make it 
possible for men of differing views to 
express their ideas freely, and by free 
discussion to contribute towards the 
crystallization of programs which might 
bring the solution of the problems 
closer. 

It is obvious that in free discussion 
opinions may be expressed which are 


not always identical with the positions 
of Israel’s Foreign Ministry. During the 
three years of New Outlook’s existence 
there have been numerous cases of 
individuals questioning the propriety of 
some of the articles which have appear- 
ed in its pages. One such article on 
the refugee problem led at one time to 
the resignation of a number of the 
founders. During the past few weeks 
a number of articles on the refugee 
question have again led to a sharp 
reaction, this time by 
Minister herself. 

The Foreign Minister expressed her 
views during a lecture in Tel Aviv at 
the beginning of September. Her re- 
marks were widely publicized in the 
press and have led to a lively discussion 
concerning New Outlook. 

May we say at the outset that in 
taking issue with New Outlook, even 
though sometimes on quite mistaken 
grounds, the Foreign Minister has help- 
ed to bring the problems of the re- 
fugees and of peace policies in general 
to the forefront of public attention far 
better than New Outlook could have 
done by itself. But the central problem 


the Foreign 
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placed before the public was not the 
relative correctness of one position or 
another concerning the Arab refugee 
problem, but rather the right to the 
free clarification of the problems of 
Israeli-Arab relations. The spokesmen 
for the Foreign Ministry and their 
supporters have claimed that the pub- 
lication of opinions differing from the 
Government's official policies, at a 
time when a fateful conflict is being 
waged between Israel and the Arabs 
on the international scene, is harmful 
to the vital interests of the State and 
works objectively to the benefit of its 
enemies. In the light of the fact that 
the Arab camp has not shown any 
readiness to yield at all, compromise 
suggestions published in a journal ap- 
pearing in Israel, it is argued, are 
liable only to weaken Israel’s political 
efforts. 

Those presenting these arguments, 
themselves supporters of democracy, are 
somehow insensitive to the fact that by 
their own arguments they are doing 
damage to the very essence of a demo- 
cratic society. The strength of the de- 
mocratic society is not derived from 
the rule of the majority alone, but 
also from the respect given differing 
ideas. The freedom of expression and 
the possibility of striving to make these 
ideas the property of the majority are 
the foundations of the democratic socie- 
ty’s strength and unity. 

No one would challenge the free- 
dom of discussion in domestic affairs. 
But how much more vital is this free- 
dom in the questions which are central 
to Israel’s future — the problems of 
peace between Israel and her neighbors. 


It is true, indeed, that peace can finally 
be attained only by negotiations and 
agreements between the government re- 
presenting the disputing parties. But 
the preparation of the conditions for 
peace in the Middle East, as in other 
parts of the world, cannot be the mo- 
nopoly of oficial organs alone. Public 
initiative for peace is not only a right 
but an obligation for all those who are 
not ready to acquiesce in the present 
stalemate in Israeli-Arab relations, a 
stalemate which constantly threatens to 
become armed conflict. 

The publication of opinions which 
are not identical with those of official 
policy not only does not weaken Is- 
rael's position but, on the contrary, pre- 
sents our country as a democratic state 
which guarantees its citizens freedom 
of expression and the right of political 
activity. We cannot ignore the fact that 
Israeli public initiative for peace with 
the Arab countries is handicapped by 
the absence of similar democratic re- 
gimes in the Arab countries which 
would allow their citizens to conduct 
a free debate as in Israel. We know 
that there are individuals and circles in 
the Arab countries who are unwilling 
to continue the anti-Israeli incitement 
ad infinitum, and who understand that 
the region’s true independence requires 
peace with Israel. We have no doubt 
that the time will come when these 
groups will attain that freedom of ex- 
pression. Until that time, however, any 
attempt to impose a monopoly on the 
discussion of foreign affairs in Israel 
will meet with the opposition of a 
great part of the Israeli public which, 
despite its wide political differentiation, 
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is united in defense of the freedom 
of expression. 

Israel is an integral part of this 
region. In the end both Israel and the 
Arab peoples will have no other alter- 
native but to come to terms and to 
an agreement based on the recognition 
of the rights of all the peoples of the 


region. Faithful to its aims, New Out- 
look will continue to conduct a free 
discussion, to look for ways to prevent 
the utilization of force as a means of 
solving disputes between peoples, and 
to bring peace between the Arabs and 
Israel closer. 


FENNER BROCKWAY — FIGHTER FOR FREEDOM 


enner Brockway, who recently visited 
Israel at the invitation of New 
Outlook, is one of those people who 
are devoted to a single idea — only in 
his case there are two ideas. This tall, 
silver-haired man whose vigor belies his 
73 years has worked all his life for the 
two ideals closest to his heart — the 
freedom of all countries from colonial 
rule and the building of a socialistic 
society which, in his opinion, will offer 
a better future for the man in the 
street. To most people these would 
seem to be two separate and distinct 
ideas; but to Brockway they constitute 
a single idea today as in the past, both 
aspects of mankind's road to progress. 
This son of a Christian missionary who 
was born in India himself became and 
has remained a missionary until this 
very day. Although his faith is very 
different from that of his deeply re- 
ligious father, its source is the same: 
a profound love of human beings. 
Fenner Brockway did not take up 
the cause of the colonial peoples’ in- 
dependence in recent years, when it 
became fashionable. He advocated free- 


dom from colonialism when this was 
considered by official British circles to 
be “treason against king and empire.” 
He did not attain his present honored 
status among the fighters for liberation 
of colonialism by conducting high-level 
policies or publishing books in which 
he produced philosophical or political 
proofs of the need to eliminate the 
empire and grant independence to its 
peoples. He won his unrivalled re- 
putation as the result of years of 
practical effort during which he helped 
national movements and their leaders 
both in shaping policies and in the 
most prosaic matters — giving board 
and lodging to the representative of an 
anti-colonial movement who was in 
London to plead his case, aid in 
obtaining funds and establishing con- 
tacts, assistance in printing leaflets and 
pamphlets, helping his disciples find 
a room for a meeting or arranging an 
interview with a Cabinet Minister. 
Brockway’s home in London was never 
his castle, in the traditional British 
sense, but the Mecca of countless other 
people from the furthest outposts of 
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empire: of young, poor and demoralized 
students from Asia and Africa, rebels 
against British rule, from the Indian 
satyagharists of the 1920's to the 
Algerian freedom fighters of today, of 
all those who dreamed with a passion- 
ate vision of the liberation and in- 
dependence of all the nations of the 
world, of people whose material 
strength was a powerful weapon. 

Years have gone past since then. The 
fighter for colonial freedom has grown 
older; the young students whom he 
befriended during their early days in 
London by offering warm beds and 
hot meals in: times of need, helped to 
find the money for their tuition or for 
lawyers when in trouble with the 
authorities, have become the Presidents, 
Prime Ministers, Cabinet Ministers and 
leaders of their new states, honored and 
respected both at home and abroad. 
Among Brockway’s close friends are 
such distinguished figures as Habib 
Bourguiba of Tunisia, Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana, Dr. Azikiwe of Nigeria, 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India. “I came to 
Israel via Cyprus,’ Brockway says, with 
a smile, “and there I met Archbishop 
Makarios and a young friend of mine, 
Mr. Cyprionaos, who recently became 
the youngest Foreign Minister in the 
world.” The situation in most of the 
new Afro-Asian states is the same: 
Brockway has friends everywhere. 

“I have been told that a certain paper 
in Israel wrote that I was a Communist 
or worked for the Communists,” he 
told me in Tel Aviv. “The truth is 
that freedom and the self-respect of 
the individual and of the national 
movements are so dear to me and my 


belief in the importance of: social de- 
mocracy in national self-determination 
is too great for me to be counted in 
any way among the supporters of Com- 
munism in the form which has been 
evolved in the Communist states.” He 
added: “Although in the nature of 
things most of my remarks are directed 
against the colonialism of the West, 
I am by no means convinced that the 
colonial peoples should link themselves 
to the Soviet Union. On the contrary, 
they should be independent of both 
world blocs.” 

Brockway also noted that he had 
been accused in Israel of being pro- 
Nasserist. He replied: “It is true that 
I believe that Nasser’s regime is better 
than that of Farouk’s and that Nasser’s 
revolution contains elements of a 
genuine revolution. But I am a social- 
ist and a liberal. I detest that aspect of 
the regime which deprives the Egyptian 
citizens of their right to self-expression, 
bans political parties and puts the re- 
gime’s opponents in jail...” 

About his visit to Israel he talked 
with infectious enthusiasm, His face lit 
up, and, puffing deeply at his pipe, 
he said: “In my visit to Israel I have 
seen things which I have not seen in 
any of my many travels. Yours is a 
highly organized and dynamic society. 
I have never seen a labor federation 
as broad in scope and vision as Israel's 
Histadrut. I have never seen such divers- 
ity of economic forms and systems, 
including socialist democracies like the 
kibbutzim, the Histadrut enterprises 
and so on. The British labor movement 
could certainly learn a lot from its 
smaller sister movement in Israel.” 
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One of Brockway’s oldest and most 
cherished dreams is that of making a 
contribution to an Israeli-Arab peace 
settlement. ‘‘I am not one of those naive 


fact if it wants to be accepted by 
them.” This, in Brockway’s opinion, is 
one of New Outlook’s most important 
functions. 


enough to believe it will be easy. 
But I have not yet given up hope. 
I have done something in this respect, 
although I cannot give details about 
this, for obvious reasons. In my present 
visit to Israel I am also looking for 
ways of implementing this task. Israel’s 
future lies within the family of Afro- again. 

Asian nations and it must accept this Z. K. 


To act as Fenner Brockway's hosts 
in Israel was a privilege for all those 
connected with New Outlook; to hear 


him speak was an inspiration. We hope 
it will not be too long before we will 


have a chance of seeing him in Israel 


President Nkrumah’s speech to the UN Assembly came too late to be discussed in 
this issue, The Editors of New Outlook believe, however, that his remarks on the Middle 
East merit our special attention and we are therefore presenting them here as_ they 
were reported in the press. 

The Solution — Recognition of Political Realities 


United Nations — JTA — President Kwame Nkrumah, in his formal address 
to the Assembly, touched pointedly on the Middle East situation in general 
and specifically on the Arab-Israel disputes. After proposing that the UN 
set up a special study concerned with Middle East petroleum production, and 
expressing the view that the development of nuclear and ballistic weapons 
minimized “The importance of the Middle East as a base for any struggle for 
the mastery of the world,” President Nkrumah declared : 

“Nevertheless, even when this clash of economic interests has been resolved, 
there will still remain the burning issue of Arab-Israel relations in the Middle 
East. This is one of the thorniest problems facing the world organization 
today and, unless a permanent and realistic solution is found, the danger of 
its developing into an armed cenflict still remains. 

“The solution of the Middle East question lies in the recognition of the 
political realities there. In the light of this, I submit that the United Nations 
should set up a committee to study and evolve a machinery in which it will be 
impossible for Israel to attack the Arab States and for the Arab States to attack 
Israel, and for some sort of arrangement to be made to keep the cold war 
out of the Middle East.” 








Behind the facade of socialism the UAR industrial 
revolution is creating a new class of coupon- 


clippers. 


AVRAHAM BEN-TZUR 


SOCIAL TRENDS OF THE EGYPTIAN ECONOMY 


[> defining the character of the new 
special order established by the re- 
volution in Egypt, and later in the 
UAR, President Nasser suggested a 
new formula of “democratic and co- 
operative socialism.” This formula was 
intended to mark the special character 
of the regime in this country, as com- 
pared with the capitalist regimes in 
the West and the socialist states of 
the East. At the beginning of the pre- 
sent year the social and economic con- 
tent of this formula was described by 
one of the leaders of Egyptian econo- 
mic policy — Dr. Gamal Sa’id, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University 
of Ein Shams and head of the Plan- 
ning Division of the Egyptian National 
Bank — in the following words : 
“Scientifically, socialism means the 
liquidation of private ownership over 
the means of production, but by demo- 
cratic and cooperative socialism we 
mean the regime whose broad outlines 





ABRAHAM BEN-TZUR is a member of a 
kibbutz who devotes his time to work 
among the Arab minority in Israel and to 


research in the economic problems of the 
Middle East. 


were described by President Nasser, 
and which cannot be identified at all 
with the accepted scientific meaning. 
This is a new form of socialism de- 
rived from our specific conditions and 
experiences and based on the follow- 
ing fundamentals : 

The preservation of the existence of 
private property without allowing it to 
dominate or to exploit other classes; 

The preservation of a maximum of 
decentralization and (economic) free- 
dom, on condition that these are not 
misused; 

The increased use of the price factor 
for the benefit of the new society; 

(This means that we do not deprive 
the capitalist system of its freedom, 
decentralization and private property as 
long as these do not conflict with the 
general good.) 


The expansion of the public sector 


while guaranteeing a wide field for 


private enterprise; 

The liquidation of private monopolies; 

The liquidation of the great gap in 
wealth and income; 

The limitation of certain production 
factors such as usury and interest, in- 
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creasing the quantity of salaries for the 
laboring classes, and increasing the 
quantity of profits, whose growth is to 
the benefit of society when they are 
reinvested according to the state's 
needs.” 

This interpretation, coming seven 
years after the establishment of the re- 
volutionary regime in Egypt, is un- 
doubtedly an interesting attempt to give 
the social and economic policies practic- 
ed in Egypt a fundamental theoretical 
basis. This interpretation still contains 
some unclarities, and we shall see 
further on how much its clauses match 
actual policies and reality. 


Industrialization and the Rise of 
the Egyptian Bourgeoisie 
here can be no doubt about the fact 
that since 1952 Egypt has been un- 
dergoing a speedy industrial revolution. 
The dimensions of this revolution can 
be seen from the following figures : 


THE SHARES OF INDUSTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE IN EGYPTIAN 
NATIONAL INCOME? 
(Millions of Egyptian pounds) 


1952, _1959_ 
Industry 70 312 
Agriculture 269 391 


Industry, whose share of the national 
income was less than one third of that 
from agriculture in 1952, will produce 
more than agriculture in 1961, in 
absolute figures. The accelerated growth 
of industry is also reflected in the 
following figures of production in the 
main industrial branches : 


1) Dr. Abdul Mun’am Kaissouni, Report 
to the Convention of the ‘National 
Union” (“Al-Ahram,” July 2, 1960). 


GROWTH IN INDUSTRIAL 





PRODUCTION * 
(thousand tons) 
1950 1958 
Sugar 175 306 
Cotton products 
(million meters) 225 490 
Cotton thread 49 88 
Paper 20 41 
Nitrates 17 32 
Superphosphates 69 179 
Glass 5.9 16.1 
Steel 25 95 
Electricity (mill.kwh) 881 1,905 


This economic revolution is the re- 
sult of consistent policies adopted by 
the new regime. In carrying out this 
revolution the regime undertook a task 
which was both necessary and pressing 
from a national point of view. But this 
revolution and the measures taken to 
carry it out have also led to the acceler- 
ated growth of one class — the Egypt- 
ian middle class. 


Indeed, in view of the manner with 
which the policy of industrialization 
was carried out by the revolutionary 
regime, it becomes clear that it was not 
always supra-class national interest 
which determined economic and social 
policy, subordinating the specific in- 
terests of the various classes. In many 
cases it was the special interests of the 
middle class and the desire for greater 
profits which was the decisive factor. 

These things are discussed quite 
frankly in Egypt today. In the January 
1960 issue of the Al-Ahram economic 


supplement, for instance, we find the 
following : 


2) Economic Development in the Middle 
East 1958-59, UN, 1959. 
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“The large profits obtained by in- 
dustrial companies are a result of the 
policies of the ‘planned economy’ 
and of the great sacrifices which the 
latter places on the general public 
in the form of higher prices for 
commodities in the local market in 
order to strengthen these companies 
and to guarantee a market for their 
goods within the country and abroad, 
by defense against foreign competi- 
tion, subsidies and premiums for 
export, etc.” 

The means described above are not 
the only methods and forms by which 
the regime directly and indirectly helps 
increase “the quantity of profits” of 
Egyptian capital. The new regime also 
decreased the taxes on industrial firms 


and even placed generous investment 
funds from the development budget at 
the disposal of private firms (without 
demanding any share in management). 

However, despite the declared policy 
of encouraging increased profits in order 
to stimulate their reinvestment in pro- 
duction, the supply of credit and govern-. 
ment participation in the financing of 
private investments freed the capitalists 
in practice of the need to invest their 
own profits and made it possible for 
them to use these profits to raise their 
standard of living and to divert them to 
highly profitable speculations. In 1955 
industry absorbed only 14.0 per cent of 
total private investment, and construc- 
tion 80 per cent.* The following table 
will also be of interest : * 


SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT IN EGYPT 
(millions of Egyptian pounds) 





1960 1951 1952 1963 1954 1955 1956 
Gross private investment 112 103 83 64 57 54 39 
Public investment 22 29 25 34 53 62 66 
Private savings 121 68 92 62 66 108 123 


The process of industrialization and 
development have inevitably led to a 
significant rise in land values in the 
cities and the development areas. We can 
learn something of the profits falling due 
to Egyptian capital in this fashion, for 
example, from the report of the manage- 
ment of the Egyptian Hotel Company 
(Dec. 22, 1959), which states fnter alia 
that the land on which one of the new 
hotels of the company had been built in 
the center of Cairo was already worth 
more than the registered capital of the 
company itself. 


During the last years preceding the 
1952 revolution the rates of profit of 


the Egyptian industrial companies tended 
to decline, even though at the low point 
of 1951/52 the profits and dividends 
of the larger companies were far being 
modest. 

Following the revolution this tendency 
towards decline in the rate of profits 
was not only arrested, but profits began 
to rise dizzily, many of the larger com- 
panies managing to double and even to 
triple their profits within six to seven 
years. 


3) Oxford Regional Atlas: Middle East and 
Africa (page 100). 

4) Economic Development in the Middle 
East: 1956-57, United Nations, p. 13. 
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AVERAGE DIVIDENDS FOR 
REGISTERED CAPITAL IN 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES ° 
50-51. 51-52 52-53. 33-54 





Cotton 

processing 18.1 16.1 16.3 21.4 
Spinning 131 13.1 9 10.8 
Tobacco 17.7 19.5 18.9 23.0 


AVERAGE RATE OF GROSS PROFIT 
COMPARED WITH BASE CAPITAL 
AND RESERVES OF VARIOUS 


COMPANIES ° 
1954 _1955_ 
Food 18.7 25.7 
Textiles 33:5 38.1 
Construction 34.1 46.6 


We must remember that we are speak- 
ing here of average rates of profit and 
dividends for whole industries and that 
the real profits and dividends of the 
larger companies were even higher. The 
January 1960 Al-Ahbram’s economic 
supplement publishes the balances of 
some of the largest companies, which 
prove clearly that profits have continued 
to rise constantly and at a growing pace. 

The balance of the Misr Spinning and 
Weaving Company in Mahalli-el-Kubra, 
employing 17,000 workers, showed the 
following rise in profits and dividends 
during the years 1954-59 (in Egyptian 
pounds): 





1954 1959 
Net profits 881,000 1,335,000 
Dividends 650,000 1,100,000 


The cotton processing company in the 
same village raised its gross profits 
during one year alone (1957/8 to 1958/9) 
from LE 264,000 to LE 344,000, or a 


5) L'Evolution de I'Industrie Manufacturiére 
en Egypt et en Turkie, Nations Unies 
1958, page 57. 

6} Ibid, 


rise of almost 30% in one year. 
Within three years, from 1955/6 to 
1958/9, the Egyptian Soda Company 
increased its dividend from 3.5% to 
12.25% of its stock’s market value. 


Increasing Profits 


O”™ Egyptian author, by the name 
of Murad Khair (Al-Ahram, Janu- 


ary 1, 1960) felt himself compelled to 
admit that ‘‘a certain contradiction has 
developed between the fat profits 
obtained on the basis of ‘directed econ- 
omy’ and the general conception that 
the distribution of these profits should 
be performed according to capitalistic 
principles; this contradiction will have 
to be overcome in some manner...” 

A modest and hesitant step in this 
direction was taken on the beginning 
of 1959 in the form of a law called 
the “Law for the Limitation of Pro- 
fits.” In practice this law did not 
intend to limit the high rates of divid- 
ends, but only to freeze them at the 
existing high level. Despite the public- 
ity given this “clear proof of socialist 
policies” (the limitation of capitalist 
profits), the law actually served neither 
to limit profits of the stockholders nor 
even to freeze these profits, but rather 
to control their use and especially the 
use of additional profits, that is, to fix 
the division of profits between divid- 
ends and reserve funds, a practice which 
is common in many capitalist countries. 
Though it prevented any direct rise in 
dividend rates, it did not prevent the 
companies from increasing dividends 
by distributing free stock to the stock- 
holders, or by raising the value of the 
stock itself. Despite this, however, the 
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law aroused such strong opposition on 
the part of the business circles that 
only three months later (April 1959) 
the original law was amended in such 
a way as to abrogate it completely in 
practice. Companies were allowed to 
increase dividends by 2.5% annually. 
A year and a half after the promulga- 
tion of the limitation of profits law, 
Dr. Abdul Mun’am Kaissouni reported 
to the Convention of the National 
Union that the total dividends paid by 
Egyptian companies had risen during 
1959 to LE 17,057,307, as compared 
with LE 13,709,445 for the previous 
year (Al-Ahram, July 2, 1960). 


Official Egyptian economists never 
denied that the true aim of the profit 
limitations law, both in its original and 
its amended form, was first of all to 
preserve the stability and security of 
profits for a new and growing class 
which, unable and unwilling to risk 
independent economic activities, was 
turning to the stock market without 
sufficient experience and was liable to 
succumb to the vagaries of the market. 


This class of coupon-cutting capital- 
ists forms an important part of the new 
Egyptian middle class. It includes 
members of the former landowning 
class who have received compensation 
for land expropriated because of agrar- 
ian reform, as well as certain elements 
of the petit-bourgeoisie, the government 
leadership, higher officials and intel- 
lectuals, who are benefiting from the 
prosperity and succeeding in saving 
significant sums of money. This group 
forms the securest support of the exist- 
ing regime. 


Wages and Profits 

O” of the declared aims of the 

revolutionary regime and of its 
“democratic and cooperative socialism” 
has been the limitation of the tremend- 
ous gap between the incomes of the 
different classes. Charles Issawwi has 
estimated the average annual income of 
an industrial worker at LE 75, compar- 
ed with a bank manager's annual in- 
come of LE 5,000. 


The wages of the Egyptian worker 
before the revolution were starvation 
wages. Labor conditions were inhuman. 
The pressure of the penniless millions 
from the villages has continued to keep 
the wage level low even compared with 
backward Eastern countries or with other 
Arab countries (one half or one third 
of wages received in 


Lebanon). 


Syria and 

The low wage level, which is one of 
the main sources of the Egyptian com- 
panies’ tremendous profits, has led in 
the past to tense labor relations; large, 
frequent and extended strikes; and a 
very low level of productivity. During 
the years immediately preceding the 
revolution, which were years of grow- 
ing trade-union struggle accompanied 
by mass strikes in all the branches of 
Egyptian industry, the workers managed 
to win a certain improvement in wages, 
despite the fact that these were de- 
pression and even crisis-years for some 
of the industries. 


As we have already noted, the econ- 
omists of the new regime are in favor 
of the “growth in the quantity of wages 
for the laboring classes and a rise in 
profits..." both at the same time. How 
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is this, however, to be combined with 
the declared aim of “limiting the gap 
between the classes” ? Logic would re- 
quire that the only means of combining 
both aims would be for the rise in the 
wages to be faster than the rise in 
profits. In order to achieve this only 
one thing was needed: the preservation 
of the workers’ rights to trade union 
struggle. 


One of the first steps of the revolu- 
tionary regime, however, was to ban all 
strikes absolutely, to control trade union 
organization and struggle and _ to 
subordinate them to laws of compulsory 
arbitration. Labor relations experts were 
invited from Peron’s regime in Argen- 
tina, as well as from the U.S.A., in 
order to reorganize labor relations and 
to relieve the tensions. 


The economic prosperity and acceler- 
ated industrialization in Egypt follow- 
ing the revolution were ideal conditions 
for labor's struggle for high wages and 
better conditions. If wages had succeed- 
ed in rising even during the economic 
depression and decreasing profits of the 
old regime, they could be expected to 
rise much faster under conditions of 
prosperity and growing profits. How- 
ever, by removing the strike weapon, 
controlling unions and imposing com- 
pulsory arbitration, the revolutionary 
regime denied the workers the full 
enjoyment of the economic prosperity 
which it had created; in other words, it 
freed capital from the compulsion to 
give labor more than a few crumbs 
from the profits it obtained as a result 
of the new regime’s economic policies. 


INDEX OF REAL WAGES IN EGYPT 


(1953 = 100) 
1950 — 93.7 
1061s ert Gta 
1952 — 91.2 
1953 — 100.0 
1954 — 113.8 
1955 — 118.7 
1956 — 126.5 


According to later figures for the 
Misr Spinning and Weaving Company 
(the largest employer in the: country, 
with 17,000 workers), the average daily 
wage of a worker in the plant had 
risen from 370 Egyptian piasters in 
1952 to 550 piasters in 1958. During 
that same period, as we have seen, the 
profits of the company multiplied a 
number of times; during that same 
period of time the cost of living index 
rose by almost 120%. 


The comparatively small improve- 
ment in wages and conditions reflected 
only a small part of the rise in pro- 
ductivity affected by increased mechan- 
ization, the concentration of capital 
and strengthened labor discipline in the 
factory. This fact is clearly revealed in 
the following table showing the de- 
velopment of production in the com- 
pany under discussion from 1952 to 
1958 (Al-Ahram Economic Supplement, 
January 1, 1960): 


_1952_ 1958 
Spinning machines 126 000 213,000 
Locms 2,500 3,440 
Workers 15,700 16,800 


The number of spinning machines 
and looms per worker have risen 
appreciably. The small rise in the 
worker's wage was thus only a small 
part of his increased productivity. The 
gap between wages and profits has not 
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only not decreased at all, but has con- 
tinued to widen swiftly. 


The Nationalization of Industry 
n all the non-developed countries the 

direct economic activity of the gov- 
ernment, as entrepreneur, executor and 
coordinator, plays a vital role. In con- 
trast to the classic period of the growth 
of capitalism in Western Europe and 
the United States, private capital is now 
generally, and in the backward count- 
ries in particular, unable to take upon 
itself the central functions of develop- 
ment and _ industrialization under a 
liberal regime of “‘laisser faire.” The 
growth of a public economic sector and 
government intervention and control of 
the key positions of the national econ- 
omy are a sine gua non condition for 
the development of the private capitalist 
sector. Thus in most of the countries 
which have lately taken the road of 
economic and industrial development, 
we have seen the rise of public (govern- 
ment or national) sectors alongside 
ptivate initiative. In addition to the 
functions of entrepreneuring and cont- 
rol, the public sector in Egypt has an 
added role: it takes the place of the 
foreign companies which once played 
an important role in Egypt’s economy 
and dominated such key positions as 
the banks, insurance, foreign trade and 
mines. Another sphere which also de- 
mands direct government activity is 
that of the military industries, which 
have an important place in the count- 
ries winning independence from colonial 
rule and which still face years of 
struggle to secure and build their in- 
dependence. 





State capitalism is not a new pheno- 
menon in Egypt. More than a hundred 
years ago both Mohammed Ali and 
Khedive Ismail tried to achieve the 
industrialization of Egypt by establish- 
ing government-owned factories which 
were usually connected with military 
needs. This attempt failed at that time 
because of domestic reasons and the 
intervention of the economic powers. 
Foreign capital then took the place of 
the government sector. The foreign 
capitalists’ control over key positions in 
the Egyptian economy distorted Egypt’s 
economic development for more than 
a century. It became impossible to con- 
sider serious economic development 
except by means of the re-establishment 
of the state sector to take over the 
positions held by foreign capital. 

Immediately following the 1952 re- 
volution the initial foundations were 
laid for the renewal of direct govern- 
ment economic activity on a broad 
scale and for the creation of a public 
economic sector. From the start this 
sector undertook to act in fields which 
neither private Egyptian capital nor 
foreign capital were prepared to enter. 
Following the Suez campaign, however, 
and as a result of the war between 
Egypt, England and France, the proper 
conditions were created for the national- 
ization of most of the foreign enter- 
prises and companies. In 1957 the gov- 
ernmental ‘Economic Authority” was 
formed. This soon became the central 
governmental economic tool, combining 
under its control all the independent 
government companies, the public 
enterprises and the nationalized foreign 
companies. 
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The state now controlled most of the 
key positions of the Egyptian economy. 
But in order to run the economic 
potential in her hands efficiently and 
to enable the efficient exploitation of 
all the possibilities of economic de- 
velopment in general, the government 
could not avoid imposing full control 
over two additional key positions, 
which this time were owned not by 
foreign capital, but by private Egypt- 
ian capitalists: the National Bank and 
the Misr Bank. 

When the order for the nationaliza- 
tion of these two banks was issued in 
February 1960, it was the first case of 
transference of an enterprise from 
Egyptian private hands to the public 
sector. Many saw it as a sign of a 
change in the revolutionary regime's 
economic and social policies, in the 
direction of socialism and communism. 

However, the existence of such an 
aim was energetically denied by ruling 
circles and by President Nasser himself 
on various occasions, even during the 
sessions of the National Union con- 
vention in July 1960. Ruling circles 
explained the step at great lengths by 
describing the special considerations 
which led to it and by stressing the 
capitalist mature of the step, which, 
incidentally, was carried out by the 
payment of full compensation to the 
private stockholders. The government 
pointed to the public character of the 
two banks and to the role which the 
government had already played in their 
activities. The Misr Bank had once 
been saved from bankruptcy only by 
government intervention and support, 
while the National Bank had in recent 


years fulfilled the role of the govern- 
ment’s central’ bank and as the authority 
for the issuing of currency. 

It is also interesting to point out that 
the reactions of businessmen to the 
nationalization of these two banks were 
generally much more moderate than 
they had been towards the profit limita- 
tion law in its original version. The 
reasons given for the nationalization 
were accepted by a large part of the 
private capitalists, since it was funda- 
mentally in line with their own in- 
terests. 

It became evident that the accelerated 
development of private capital in 
Egypt requires an optimal, clearly de- 
fined ‘division of labor” between it 
and the state capital. According to this 
division, state capital takes control over 
the central key positions: central banks, 
principal foreign trade, part of heavy 
industry and mines, leaving to private 
capital the fields of light industry, 
commerce and landownership, and a 
share in the profitable enterprises in 
heavy industries and mines (for ex- 
ample, the development of petroleum). 

The new five-year plan for 1960-65, 
adopted at the recent National Union 
convention, is based entirely upon 
this division. It expressly places the 
emphasis on the maximum growth and 
expansion of the private sector, parallel 
with the expansion of the state enter- 
prises, 


Conclusion 
e have seen that the Egyptian 
W worker's wage in the pre-revolu- 
tionary period was not more than 
30-35% of that of the Syrian or Leb- 
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anese worker. The rise in wages in 
Egypt after the revolution did not keep 
pace with the rise in Lebanon and in 
Syria during the period from Shishakly's 
downfall to the union with Egypt 
(1954-58) or in Iraq following the 
July 1958 revolution, where the work- 
ers were granted freedom of trade 
union struggle. In July 1960 President 
Nasser declared that “‘our standard of 
living has not attained more than a 
tenth or an eighth of that customary in 
Europe.” On the other hand, product- 
ivity in Egyptian industry has risen 
more than in these other countries, be- 
cause of the greater concentration of 
capital and the greater factory discipline, 
part of which is imposed by the regime 
and the remainder obtained by appeals 
to the workers’ feelings of ‘national 
responsibility.” 


This situation gives Egyptian in- 
dustry a decisive advantage over the in- 
dustries of the other Arab countries 
and has led to a desire for expansion 
on the part of the UAR rulers, on the 
one hand, and to hesitation on the part 
of the industrial bourgeoisie and work- 
ers of other Arab countries towards 
unions of this sort. The developments 
in Syria following the establishment of 
the United Arab Republic serve as a 
clear lesson. 


It would also seem that the magic 


formula of the Egyptian ‘‘economic 
miracle’” — intensified concentration 
of capital plus low wages — has ad- 


vantages, not only for other Arab 
countries. Last year an agreement was 


signed between Egypt and the Demo- 





cratic German Republic according to 
which the DDR would supply Egypt 
with a fully-equipped, 100,000-loom 
Spinning mill and would undertake to 
buy all the production of the factory 
over a period of ten years. It is appa- 
rently more profitable for the Demo- 
cratic German Republic to send a fac- 
tory to Cairo or Alexandria, to be 
operated there by cheap Egyptian labor, 
than to operate it in Berlin or Leipzig 
by German workers on a socialist or 
popular democratic basis. 


This is the tremendous advantage 
enjoyed by Egyptian capital because 
of the “peaceful co-existence” of the 
concentration of big capital and mo- 
dern industry with one of the lowest 
wages and standards of living in the 
world. This advantage, which it once 
enjoyed because of the “blessings of 
Allah” or the grace of special historic 
conditions, has been preserved by the 
revolutionary regime and its economic 
and social policies. It is unlikely that 
there will be any change in this po- 
licy. At the National Union conven- 
tion in July, Colonel Nasser declared 
that : 


“Our first aim is to find employ- 
ment for the unemployed; only after- 
wards will we turn to other objectives, 
such as higher wages and an improved 
standard of living. We are aiming at 
a society based on economic prosperity, 
but the realization of this aim will 
require a number of five-year plans. 
We shall find employment for all who 
seek it, and only afterwards will we be 
able to turn our attention to improving 
the conditions of the workers.” 
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Created to solve Israel’s settlement problems, the 
moshav may point the way for other countries. 


HAIM DARIN-DRABKIN 


THE MOSHAV AS A PATH TO SETTLEMENT 


O ne of the characteristics of Israel’s economic development has been the broad 

scope of settlement activity carried on since the establishment of the State. 
More than 470 new agricultural settlements have been founded, encompassing 
50,000 Jewish agricultural families. Not less than 40-45% of all of Israel’s 
agricultural production now comes from the new villages. 

The organization of these villages began in the twenties of this century. The 
fundamental principles may be traced to a pamphlet published in 1919 by Eliezer 
Jaffe. Two years later the idea was transformed into reality with the foundation 
of the first cooperative agricultural village — Nahalal. 


The beginnings of this form of settlement were beset with difficulties; in 
1927 there were only 12 of these villages (moshavim) in existence. In the thirties, 
however, as a result of large-scale cooperation, the moshavim grew in number, 
attracting immigrants who preferred some form of looser cooperation to the 
kibbutz collectivism. The growth in population in general also led to an increased 
demand for agricultural products and thus created favorable conditions for the 
development of individualist farms. 


The number of cooperative agricultural villages thus had increased to 44 by 
1936, but it was frozen again during the years of the World War and the bloody 
riots within the country. The moshavim started to grow in numbers again follow- 
ing the establishment of the State. There were 303 villages at the end of 1957, 
representing 41% of the Jewish rural settlements, as compared with 20% in 
May 1948. 

The decisive factors in this growth were the same as in the thirties, but in 
addition there was also the impetus of Government and Jewish Agency assistance, 
and the deliberate policy of these two bodies of settling the masses of immigrants 
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of Labor and the author of a number of monographs on Israeli economic problems. His 
two latest books, ‘“The Kibbutz in the Test cf Reality," and “the Moshavy — Cooperative 


Village in Israel," are scheduled to appear soon, 
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in agricultural areas within the framework of this type of settlement, which was 
considered most suitable for the purpose. The results bore this out. The majority 
cf newcomers came from less developed countries and lacked ideological motiva- 
tion, and the individualist form of settlement was found to suit them best. 

The social structure of the cooperative village is based on two. fundamental 
principles : individualism and cooperation. 

Each village is composed of some dozens of individual farms, worked by 
the individual families. The proprietor of the farm has the right to develop his 
agricultural plots as he wishes, to utilize the financial means placed at his disposal 
freely, and to organize his work as he sees fit. 

At the same time, the moshav is conducted according to strict cooperative 
and social principles which are reflected in a) obligatory common arrangements 
with regard to agricultural land and labor; b) strict economic cooperation and 
mutual aid in many sectors of activity; c) broad internal autonomy and a high 
level of social and cultural life; d) the existence of national institutions promoting 
the collaboration between the separate villages. 

In order to understand the socio-economic role of the cooperative village, 
these four points have to be explained more fully. 


LAND AND LABOR RELATIONSHIPS 
he common patterns and limitations of landownership are important elements 
guaranteeing the unity and homogeneity of the smallholders’ settlement, Land 
is, of course, one of the farmer’s most important sources of livelihood, and it is 
natural therefore that the relations prevailing in this vital field are of great 
influence on the settlement’s social and economic structure. 

Land possession in the smallholders’ settlement is based on the principle of 
national land ownership. This means that there is no private land ownership and 
that the farms are established on land leased from some national or public body, 
such as the Jewish National Fund or the Government. Every member of the 
moshav receives an allotment of land which is equal in size and quality, and no 
moshav member is atlowed to increase his share by subleasing or otherwise 
obtaining the use of the land of other members. The moshav is therefore marked 
by an equality in land possession, in both size and quality, and this fact is able 
to determine the. economic homogeneity of the settlement. 

There is always the danger of the fragmentation of holdings and of growing 
social differentiation following the death of the original owners of the farm and 
its division among the heirs. A practice has therefore been fixed to maintain the 
unity of the farm. In the event of the owner's death, the family decides on 
the sole heir to the farm. If the members of the family cannot come to an 
agreement, the right of decision is left to the village authorities. In any case the 
farm must remain whole and undivided. There is also a second danger that 
moshav members are liable to be drawn into speculation and to sell the land in 
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their possession without permission. The practice is therefore for the land to 
remain under the ownership of the Jewish National Fund or some other public 
body, which rents it to the moshav as a legal entity and not to the individual 
moshav members. The latter receive their land from the village by sublease. 

The measure of public authority in land questions can be indicated by the 
following : in the event of changes in methods of cultivation and intensification 
as a result of irrigation, the moshav is authorized to redistribute the land and 
to decrease the size of the plots. Such redistributions have been carried out in 
many settlements. These regulations and practices in land problems have pre- 
vented the fragmentation of farmsteads as well as the accumulation of large land 
holdings in the hands of a few individuals. They have slowed down the processes 
of differentation and social polarization in the moshav and have helped it to 
maintain its cooperative essentials. It was clear that these fundamentals would 
have been shaken and weakened by growing social differentiation in the village. 


[he principle of ‘“‘self labor” must be seen as another fundamental factor 
restraining the process ot social polarization. The moshav requires its members 
to cultivate their farms by means of their own labor alone and to avoid, as 
far as possible, the employment of hired laborers. This principle cannot, indeed, 
always be carried our completely. The moshav, however, does not accept the 
situation of “absentee owners’ living away from the village and working their 
land with hired labor. Only in special circumstances will the moshav agree to 
a member working his farm permanently by hired labor. The settlement authorities 
also try to prevent the size of the holdings from being larger than can be 
cultivated by one family without the permanent employment of outside labor. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
O ne of the fundamental social and economic characteristics of the smallholders’ 
settlement is the high degree of cooperation in economic matters. This 
cooperation is very wide and its importance in the life of the moshav is so 
gteat that tne degree of efficiency in managing this economic cooperation is a 
decisive factor in the development of the village and in the profitability of the 
individual farms. Experience has shown that the most successful smallholders’ 
villages have been those whose cooperative institutions were most efficient and 
which were headed by capable managers enjoying the trust of the members. The 

following fields of cooperation are the most important : 


1. Cooperative Marketing and Supply 
Moshav regulations require all members to sell all their produce by means 
of the village’s cooperative institutions. The private marketing of produce is 
forbidden, and it must be pointed out that this regulation is generally, although 
not always, carried out. The village also maintains a number of services and 
enterprises which are vital for cooperative marketing — a dairy, a citrus packing 
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house (in villages growing citrus fruit), and plants and equipment for the grading 
of fowls, vegetables and fruit. 

Despite the many advantages, however, difficulties have arisen, some of 
which have not yet been solved. The village, for instance, does not receive 
payment from the Central Marketing Cooperative upon delivery, but has to 
wait until the sale has been effected. Payments are often delayed for weeks or 
months as a result of financial difficulties. 

The moshav also maintains services for consumers’ cooperation in most 
fields. Every mosnav has a cooperative store, called the “‘zarchania,” where the 
members can buy all the materials they need for production and usually every- 
thing they need for their homes. The store stocks supplies of feeds, fertilizers, 
building materials, irrigation equipment, spare parts, etc. 


2. Credit 
The cooperative institutions of the smallholders’ settlement fill a very 
responsible role in supplying the members with credits and finances. The settle- 
ment budgets of the Jewish Agency and the loans granted by the Government, 


public bodies and the various banks, are not given to the farmer directly but 


through the agency of the village's cooperative society. The society also grants 
its members credits for deferred payment purchases, both by means of its own 
funds accumulated from the shares bought by the members, and by means of 
credits which it itself obtains from suppliers and banks. 


3. Economic Services 

[he cooperative village institutions also maintain a number of vital 
community services. The local water plant is owned by the village, members 
receiving water for irrigation and domestic use in return for payment. Almost 
every moshav maintains a tractor station and other equipment, lending this 
equipment to the members in return for a rental fee. In many cases the village 
cooperative also cares for such other services as artificial insemination, chicken 
incubation or activities against diseases and pests. The moshav also supplies its 
members with specialized guidance. 


4. Cooperative Production 

The smallhoiders’ villages do not engage in general cooperation in produc- 
tion. The members all manage their own affairs as they see best. Many villages, 
however, have undertaken cooperative cultivation and production in some fields. 
This is cspecialiy customary in the cultivation of non-irrigated grains and hay, 
particularly when the fields are some distance away and it is difficult for the 
individual farmers to work them. Sometimes the moshav carries on the cooperative 
cultivation of some or all of the irrigated fields. There are villages which 
pasture their herds of cattle in common on natural pasture in the vicinity. There 
are some which cooperate in cultivating orchards (at least until they bear 
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fruit), or maintain cooperative fishponds. This cooperative cultivation has taken 
on large dimensions, particularly in the new immigrants’ villages. 


5. Coordination of Production 

Despite the general freedom of choice in production, there is a great deal of 
coordination, determined by economic realities on the one hand, and by the 
decisions, actions and sometimes direct intervention of the moshav authorities 
on the other. 

The actual nature of the communal production services and the common 
organization of marketing and supply influence the direction of productive 
activities. If, for example, the moshav authorities invest large sums in the erection 
of modern incubators and in the accumulation of poultry equipment and con- 
centrated feed, this will, of course, affect the speedy development of the poultry 
branch in the village. Another example — efforts toward increased water supplies 
or the improvement of irrigation will bring about the expansion of irrigated land. 

The moshav authorities also work for the general productive development 
of the village; they take urgent action in the event of any deterioration of the 
economy as a whole. They try to acquire additional land for members, undertake 
coordinated activities for the expansion of orchards or livestock, attempt to 
obtain the necessary budgets, etc. 

Direct intervention in the activities of the individual members is most 
frequent in the vegetable branches, first, because the village maintains a common 
crop rotation plan. There are possibilities for certain differences between members 
but on the whole they are bound to a certain degree of conformity. Second, there 
is a need for standardization. It is impossible for the different members to grow 
different kinds of vegetables, for instance, as the costs of sorting and transporta- 
tion would prove too high. 


6. Mutual Aid 

Finally, we must mention the principle of mutual aid as one of the most 
important elements of the smallholders’ settlement. In cases of accident or of 
serious economic difficulty, the village cooperative institutions offer the member 
in need material assistance — in money, materials or labor. This organized 
mutual aid provides the member with a feeling of social and economic security. 
He is not afraid of losing the farm because of economic difficulties. Everyone 
has the security that society will support him in time of need. 


ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
ne of the most important factors strengthening the cooperative aspect of 
O the smallholders’ settlements, particularly of the older ones, may be found 
in the high level of public life characteristic of the villages. We can point 
especially to the existence of well-developed institutions of self-government, to 
a high level of membership participation in management, to mutual responsibility 
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and solidarity, to the intensive cultural and. social activities, etc. All these factors 
naturally aid in uniting and strengthening the village. 

The field of activity of the village local government is very wide, including, 
in addition to the usual municipal functions, such matters as economic coopera- 
tion, general care for the social and public character of the village and activities 
of a judicial nature. The highest authority in the small-holders’ settlement is the 
annual general meeting. One of this meeting’s most important tasks is the 
election of the members of the village institutions. The meeting also accepts 
new members — its decisions in this field requiring a two-thirds majority of 
all the participants. 

The daily management of village affairs is carried on by the Moshav 
Committee, with more important problems and matters of principle being left 
to the Village Council, which is a wider body meeting according to need. 
Together with these chief bodies, the village also maintains a large number of 
smaller committees which deal with specific problems and which form the 
framework for wide membership participation in management and decisions. 

{t should be noted that the smallholders’ settlement preserves a certain 
degree of autonomy in judicial matters. Every village has a local court of arbitra- 
tion dealing with disputes between members, and between members and the 
village authorities. This court fills a function similar to that of a Justice of the 
Peace in the city. The difference is that the court of arbitration is not subservient 
to the government's judicial authorities but is an autonomous body. Although 
the court is not part of the governmental judiciary, members must resort to it. 

The smallholders’ settlements devote a great deal of attention to education 
and to cultural activities, seeing in these important factors for the social unifica- 
tion of the village. The older villages have developed intensive cultural activities; 
they hold frequent festivals, social functions and lectures. Every village has a 
library and the older ones have large cultural centers. Practically every family in 
the older villages subscribes to a newspaper; most families also receive agricultral 
and political weeklies and monthlies. 

Another important element reinforcing the cooperative side of the small- 
holders’ village is the fact that these villages are united in a national organization. 
This organization has various functions; it represents the villages in contacts 
with the Government, the Jewish Agency and other public bodies; it helps to 
strengthen the weaker and less established villages; it intervenes in cases of 
internal disputes or of dangerous infringements on cooperative principles ; and it 
helps to formulate common principles and patterns of life. 


PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 
here 1s no doubt that the smallholders’ settlements can be credited with many 
social and economic achievements. They have succeeded in maintaining 
definite forms of economic cooperation and mutual aid, despite the individualistic 
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structure of the farms. We should not, however, neglect a number of weak 
points and problems which have accompanied the development of the villages. 
hese difficulties are not characteristic of the immigrants’ villages alone, but of 
the veteran settlements as well. 

fhe existence of individual farms in the smallholders’ settlement prepares 
the ground for economic differentiation. A cross-section analysis, made in 1957, 
of 68 farms in the younger settlements (those established after the formation of 
the State) showed the following picture: in 13 farms the annual income was 
less than IL 1,000; on 32 farms it was between IL 1,000 and IL 3,000; on 22 
farms it was between IL 3,000 and IL 6,000, rising on one farm to more than 
IL 6,000. Of course no far-reaching conclusions can be drawn from these 
statistics, since income from outside labor must be added to the income from 
the farm, and then it would become clear that the inequality is less than these 
facts would seem to show. 

It is also clear that on the older farms the differences in income are smaller 
than on the younger ones. But the fact remains that despite the equality in land 
and the principle of self-labor, the smallholders’ settlements have not been able 
to avoid an economic differentiation which sometimes reaches considerable 
proportions. The reasons for this phenomenon may be various; sometimes it is 
the farmer's business instinct and his ability to adapt the variety of his crops to 
changes in the market which makes the difference; sometimes it is the different 
amount of manpower at the family’s disposal; sometimes there are other factors 
which are important. But the fact of differentiation remains. 

Another difficulty is raised by the problem of hired labor, since there are 
cases where the amount of hired labor employed reaches large dimensions and 
threatens to undermine the foundations of the settlement. There have also been 
cases of a tendency to limit economic cooperation, and especially cooperation in 
production. We know, for example, that in many of the veteran villages the 
amount of cooperation in production is much smaller than it was ten or fifteen 
years ago. There has also been an overstriving for profitability, leading to a 
concentration on profitable crops only, such as poultry or dairy farming, which, 
to a certain degree, gives the farms a mono-cultural character. 

But desptre these difficulties, the smallholdiers’ settlements have generally 
succeeded in attaining a firm combination of cooperation and private farming 
which has provided a strong foundation for the planned and guided settlement 
activity carried on in Israel since the establishment of the State. 


THE IMMIGRANTS’ VILLAGES 
A’ that we have discussed above applies to those smallholders’ villages which 
have attained a reasonable degree of strength and maturity. These are the 
veteran villages plus a few of the younger ones established since the declaration 
of the State. Most of the new villages, however, are still far from real maturity. 
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These are considered to be “immigrants’ villages,” and are supported by the 
guardianship of the settling authorities. These villages have generally not yet 
crystallized their forms of social organization ; their organs of self-government 
are still weak; economic cooperation has still not taken on definite forms, 
although they are similar to those of the veteran smallholders’ villages. 


In most of the immigrants’ villages there are two factors which particularly 
stand out as contributing to instability. Most of the new settlers lack economic 
or agricultural experience. Many of them have come from such backward countries 
as Yemen, Iran, North Africa, India and Iraq. Not only is agriculture itself 
a mew occupation for most of these immigrants, but they also find it difficult 
to adapt themselves to modern agricultural techniques, to the forms of organiza- 
tion and management of modern farms, and to the principles of cooperation. 
Even those immigrants wno came from Eastern and Central Europe have not 
yet succeeded in acclimatizing themselves to the new conditions and in learning 
the necessary economic and agricultural “know-how.” Most of them were pre- 
viously accustomed to urban life, and they need a lot of time to adapt themselves 
to the village and agricultural work. 


The immigrants’ villages suffer from serious social difficulties. Conflicts 
between different communities and between immigrants from different countries 
of origin often lead to disintegration. The economic difficulties, the security 
situation, the difficulties of adaptation to village life, all these together arouse 
feeling of neglect and bitterness and social tensions. These social difficulties are 
particularly severe in those villages set up by immigrants from the Oriental 
countries. Here the remnants of patriarchal customs are still clearly visible. The 
conservative hamulas (clans), which are controlled by the elders, still play an 
important role. These Lamulas do not usually welcome the prospect of transferring 
their authority to the village's elected bodies, and they have served as an hindrance 
and a source of disintegration in many villages. 


In order to overcome these difficulties the settlement authorities have been 
compelled to adopt new methods and to look for new forms of organization. 
These forms are of a transienr character and are intended to be allowed to 
disappear as the villages attain maturity. It may be, however, that some of these 
forms will remain permanent features of some of the villages. 

The Settlement Department of the Jewish Agency assumes the burden of 
directing and caring for the immigrants’ villages, and supplies them with 
instructors and other aid. In many cases the Settlement Department has been 
compelled to take over the management of the village institutions directly, 
until the villagers reveal the ability to take over for themselves. In these cases 
the responsibility for tne village's development is taken by a group of three 
instructors appointed by the settlement authorities. The agricultural director looks 
after the proper fulfillment of the agricultural program; the social director 
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looks after the village institutions and the distribution of the organizational 
work ; there is aiso a female instructress to teach the women domestic economy 
and practical hygiene. 


S ince many smallholders’ settlements have not yet attained the necessary 
experience in handling the heavy modern equipment used in orchard cultiva- 
tion and often in normal field work, the settlement authorities have established 
special instruments which they themselves control and which supply help when 
needed. One such instrument is the “tractor station” of the Jewish Agency, which 
concentrates most of the heavy equipment used by the immigrants’ villages. Every 
such station has an agreement with from five to ten neighboring villages and it 
works their fields together. The skilled workers of the stations are supplied by 
the Jewish Agency, although the stations try to employ a maximum number of 
settlers, The station’s rote is a two-fold one: to ensure the proper and efficient 
care of the heavy equipment and to introduce economies by cultivating large 
fields instead of the small and scattered plots of the individual settlers. 

Another such instrument is the “Citrus Section” set up by the Settlement 
Department of the Jewish Agency to care for recently-planted orchards in the 
new villages. These citrus sections plant orchards and maintain them. The 
orchards are given to the settlers only in their third year of growth. The members 
of the village to which the orchards belong are usually employed in the work 
of planting and maintenance. Here, too, the chief aim is to ensure the efficient 
cultivation of the orchards as long as the new settlers lack the experience to 
do so themselves. 

In certain cases the settlement authorities have been compelled to take even 
more drastic measures. A number of villages have suffered complete economic 
failure. In order to save these villages and to prepare the way for their rehabilita- 
tion, the settlement authorities, in conjunction with the national organizations 
of the smallholders’ settlements, have set up companies to work all the lands of 
tnese villages as one unit. The smallholders’ movement has set up a company, 
“Metach,” which works in two alternative ways: sometimes it cultivates all the 
land of the village, employing the villagers as hired laborers ; sometimes it 
limits its activity to supplying direction to the villagers, each villager working 
his own land. These arrangements are only temporary in character and after two 
to three years, when the villagers have obtained agricultural experience and have 
become sufficiently well-established economically, the farms are transferred com- 
pletely to their owners. Today this and similar companies are in the process 
of liquidation. 


THE TRANSITION TO SELF-GOVERNMENT 
ne of the difficult problems in the way of the development and establish- 
ment of the younger moshavim is the transition from cooperation directed 
from above to self-government. It was a daring experiment, in contradiction to 
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all the accepted principles of cooperation, to organize members into cooperatives by 
direction from above rather than by the initiative of the cooperators themselves. 
Jt was made particularly difficult because of the human material involved : 
individuals who were lacking in any concept or experience in the management 
of cooperative enterprises by democratic methods. The immigrants from the 
Asian and African countries were accustomed to the authoritative rule of the 
head of the clan and were strangers to any ideas of elections and the acceptance 
of the authority of elected bodies. 

The experience gained in the management of moshavim by instructors is 
therefore of great value. During the early stages these instructors were compelled 
to run all the economic and social affairs of the village, to organize the work, 
and at the same time to prepare cadres for self-government. The fact that of 
150 immigrant moshavim organized within the moshav movement 135 have 
attained self-government, with only fifteen still being run by outside directors, 
is a sign of the progress made. It would, indeed, be an exaggeration to claim 
that the situation in the 135 moshavim was completely satisfactory. In pfactice, 
we might say that in 40 of the moshavim the social situation is good, in 60-70 
it is more or less satisfactory, while the rest are still struggling against great 
difficulties. As a satisfactory situation we would define one in which for at 
least a year the elected Moshav Committee has remained in existence in its 
elected form. Of the 135 moshavim, 20 have changed their Committees; in another 
ten there have been constant bickering and negotiations, with frequent outside 
intervention. Though the continued existence of the Moshav Committee does 
not guarantee a good situation, the very ability of the elected Committee to 
maintain its existence and its authority is a great achievement. It is very difficult 
tor the moshav members to accept the authority of fellow members who were 
their equals only the day before. 

The objective difficulties and individual lack of success are often blamed 
on the elected Committee. The moshav movement, in practice, has not relieved 
itself of the control and guidance even of those villages which have reached 
a stable status. The only difference is that instead of maintaining an instructor 
for each separate moshav, one district instructor takes care of ten such villages. 

One of the signs of progress toward self-government can be found in the 
transformation of the consumers’ cooperatives which were centrally run by 
“Hamashbir La’Oleh” (a national organization of stores) into cooperatives run 
Ly the villages themselves. More than a few of the immigrants’ villages have 
reached even higher stages of self-government and established regional organiza- 
tions for purchases and marketing. 

The economic situation, to a large extent, influences social stability (just as 
social stability, in turn, is a factor for economic success). The process of economic 
stabilization is accompanied by many difficulties, especially because of the settlers’ 
lack of agricultural experience, natural difficulties and the problems of finance. 
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Not a few settlers preter to work as hired laborers outside their own farms and 
to receive cash payment, instead of devoting long months to their own farm, only, 
ia many cases, to receive a miserable return for their efforts. 

In order to make it easier for the settler to become accustomed to agricultural 
labor and to obtain experience in managing his own farm, it has recently become 
austomary to delay giving him the farm until he becomes a specialized agricultural 
worker, The cooperative farm, in its early stages, is really one big farmstead, run 
by the instructors, with the settlers working as hired laborers. This method 
promises. the new settler a livelihood and makes it possible for him to learn 
a trade. Only those settlers revealing interest and ability as hired laborers 
will receive their farms, after a period of time, to be run independently. This 
method also prevents the wastage of government investments which often were lost 
because of the inability of some of the settlers to run their farms by themselves. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 

an planning is an interesting experiment in guaranteeing the necessary 

services to the village. The isolated village cannot supply its members with all 
the services characteristic of modern society, and this inability to supply services is 
one of the reasons behind the well-known phenomenon of migration from the 
village to the city common throughout the world. By means of semi-urban centers 
and a regional town, regional planning makes it possible to supply services to 
tens of villages. It creates the minimum conditions for the maintenance of 
intellectual workers, craftsmen and specialized workers who are not prepared to 
settle in the isolated village and for whom the village alone could not furnish a 
livelihood. It is true that even the semi-urban centers and the country town 
cannot counter the influence of the metropolis. But to the extent that more 
attractive housing and wage conditions are supplied in these rural centers, we 
may assume that the necessary individuals will be found. 


Regional settlement in the three districts in which it is has been tried has 
proven that the larger the region and the greater the possibilities of establishing 
a good-sized town which can also attract industrial enterprises, the better the 
changes for success are. 


In any case, it has been demonstrated beyond any shadow of doubt that 
regional planning can solve the difficulties much better than can the settlement 
of individual villages. 


The system of regional settlement takes an important place among the new 
methods ot organization adopted for the immigrants’ villages. What is meant 
by this is that efforts are made to avoid establishing single settlements and the 
emphasis is on a plan for a region as a whole. 

Every region is composed of a number (sometimes dozens) of villages, some 
“rural centers” and a “country town.” In addition to the farms, each village 
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has only a limited number of services such as a kindergarten, the first grade 
ot public school, a small cooperative store for daily needs, a synagogue and a 
meeting hall. Mose of the services (educational, commercial or industrial) are 
concentrated within the “rural center’ and the “country town.” 

The “rural center’ serves five or six villages and contains the first five 
grades of public schoot, a regional infirmary, a cultural center and other institu- 
tions for adult culture and education, a central cooperative store, seed and 
fertilizer stores and the tractor station. The distance from the center to each 
village is not supposed to be more than two kilometers. Housing is erected in 
the “rural center’ for service employees : the doctor, the teachers, the cooperative 
storekeepers, etc. . 

The “country town” serves as the center of the settlement region as a whole. 
It 1s supposed to absorb tne produce of the neighborhood and to process it in 
various factories — a cotton gin, a sugar refinery, drying plants, etc. The town 
also has services which cannot be maintained in the “rural centers,’ such as 
garages, workshops, the more advanced school grades, etc. The town should 
serve villages situated within a circumference of not more than 20-25 kilometers. 

The organization of the immigrant settlements within the framework of a 
regional settlement plan has two chief aims: since most immigrants’ villages are 
weak socially and economically, and suffer from a lack of trained labor, regional 


organization may be able to supply the necessary help. The regional settlement 


plan, however, also has an important economic motive. In planning Israeli 
agriculture, government authorities are now attempting to place the emphasis 
on expanding the production of industrial crops such as cotton, sugar beef, 
peanuts and others. Urban and semi-urban centers are therefore needed in the 
vicinity of the villages growing these crops, in order to absorb and process 
them on the site. This task will be fulfilled by the towns established in the new 
settlement areas. 

To date, two such settlement regions have been set up, in Lachish and 
Ya’anach, A new region in Adulam is in the process of being settled. 

All these new forms are undoubtedly helping to strengthen the immi- 
grants’ villages. But even today these villages are still far from social stability 
and economic independence. They still form a weak link in the chain of 
Israeli agriculture. 
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The visitor to Africa finds a world seething with 


change. 


FENNER BROCKWAY 


AFTER A VISIT TO AFRICA 


|' was my third visit to Tunisia. I went 
eight years ago when repression by 
the French Government was mounting 
to its climax. I went four years ago on 
the eve of the negotiations which 
brought independence. And this sum- 
mer I went for the annual celebration 
of that independence. 

The contrast in the three visits is 
great. I think of Farhat Hached, the 
Secretary of the Trade Union Move- 
ment, who met me on my first arrival. 
He was able, but it is his humanity, 
the warmth of his comradeship, which 
I remember. He was assassinated by 
the French. 


I can still feel the excitement of the 
Trades Union Congress on my second 
visit. Nearly all the delegates had been 
in prison for three years. Mendes- 
France had lifted the bans. It was this 
conference, with its theme of ‘No 
violence and negotiate,” which led to 
Tunisia’s freedom. 





FENNER BROCKWAY, veteran Labor 
Member of Parliament and Chairman of the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, has just 
completed a visit to Israel as the guest 
of New Ouslook. 


My last visit provided the greatest 
contrast of all. Habib Bourguiba, the 
prisoner of four years ago, received me 
this time in the Palace as President. 
And everywhere, even in the distant 
villages, the flag of the Republic was 
lifted in assertion of Tunisia’s nation- 
hood. 

There were three inspiring illustra- 
tions of what Tunisia is doing with its 
freedom. 

First, the schools. The new buildings 
shone and the children walked proudly 
in their uniforms. There are twice as 
many boys and girls receiving education 
as there were four years ago. 

Second, the clinics, dispensaries and 
hospitals, One saw them in Tunis, but 
one saw them also in smaller towns and 
villages which had no medical services 
when I was there before. 

Third, agriculture. I motored 200 
miles to the Algerian frontier. As we 
reached the hilly country I was impres- 
sed by the thoroughness of the terrac- 
ing on the slopes to prevent soil erosion. 

“The French left something behind,” 
I remarked. 

“The French ?” exclaimed my Te 
nisian guide. “They left nothing. All 
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that terracing has been done since in- 
dependence.” 

I found this to be true. The French 
farmers had taken possession of the rich 
land in the valleys. They had left the 
poor soil on the hillside to the Tunis- 
ian peasants. It did not matter to them 
that it became eroded. 

Education, health, agriculture. When 
later I examined the annual budget of 
the Government, I found these three 
items first, second and third. I looked 
for “defense.” It was fourth. I wonder 
how many Governments in the world 
place constructive welfare before the 
cost of their armies. 

By one feature of Tunisia I was 
especially pleased. It is an Arab country, 
but there was nothing but goodwill 
towards the Jews. 

On my first visit I had been asked 
by my friend of fifty years, Dr. Josef 
Kruk, then secretary of a Jewish in- 
ternational medical organization, to look 
at its clinic under the charge of Dr. 
Tahar. 

He then served the Jewish community 
in Tunis. Now he has been asked by the 
Tunisian Government to take responsibil- 
ity for a wide area, including thousands 
of Arab families. That is something to 
feel happy about: an Arab Government 
and an Arab people welcoming the 
services of a Jewish doctor. 

I learned of a more striking case. 
The leader of the Jewish community 
in Tunis was the Finance Minister in 
the first independent Government. Now 
he has been appointed head of the 
State Shipping Corporation. 

Tunisia proves that Arabs and Jews, 
given equal citizenship, can live to- 


gether cooperatively and fraternally. 3 
wish that their example could be follow- 
ed in the Middle East. 

One distressing memory of Tunisia 
lingers in my mind: the condition of 
the Algerian refugees. The orphanages 
for Arab children bereft of parents as 
well as homes, are good. My only 
criticism is that there is little provision 
for girls. But the circumstances under 
which the refugees near the Algerian 
frontier exist are appalling. 

There are 150,000 of them. I went 
to what was described as the best 
center. Families lived in mounds of 
mud and leaves. I copied down their 
rations for one month. This was the 
list : 

Per person per month 
Corn — 12 kilos. 
Sugar — 290 grams. 
Oil — 390 grams. 
Soap — 100 grams. 
Rice — 2 kilos and 50 grams. 
Milk — 3 tins per child. 

No meat, no vegetables, no fruit. 
The medical orderly reported that the 
children’s teeth were rotting and bones 
were softening for lack of calcium. Skin 
diseases were spreading. Only one third 
of the children among the refugees 
have any milk. A minority of the 
children have one hot meal a day. F 
saw one hundred children taking it. 
The meal consisted of a small bowl of 
beans and a piece of bread. 

The men have no occupation. The 
Tunisian Government would like to 
have organized communities and con- 
structive work projects for them. The 
United Nations Commissioner takes the 
view that long-term plans could not 
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justifiably be met from the funds be- 
cause peace may come to Algeria at an 
early date. 


I hope he is right, but the war has 
lasted six years; and projects of con- 
struction will be required in Tunisia 
even after the refugees have gone. 
Tunisia has 200,000 unemployed. 


met Ferhat Abbas, the Prime Min- 

ister of the Algerian Provisional 
Government, and two of his Ministers. 
My impression was that whilst the 
Algerian leaders will mot accept 
negotiations on any basis which suggests 
surrender or which denies negotiating 
equality with the French, they would 
accept an agreement which guaranteed 
self-determination by a plebiscite under 
impartial supervision. 

One prays that President de Gaulle 
may be able to curb sufficiently the 
recalcitrance of the French settlers and 
Army officers in Algeria and the near- 
Fascists in France itself, so that a settle- 
ment on this basis may be reached. 


After Tunisia I visited Ghana. Again 
it was for a celebration: the inaugura- 
tion of the Republic. The Common- 
wealth (we no longer call it the British 
Commonwealth) is a _ strange and 
illogical institution. It includes Anglo- 
Saxon countries, Asian countries, Afri- 
can countries. It includes countries 
which belong to the Western group of 
Powers and countries which are neutral 
between the two blocs. It 
monarchies and republics. 


includes 


Ghana, like India, accepts the Brit- 
ish Queen as the link between the 
countries of the Commonwealth; but, 


like India again, it insists that one of 
its Own community shall be the Head 
of its State. 


So Kwame Nkrumah, who led the 
people to their political freedom, has 
become Ghana’s President, and Britain, 
instead of being represented by a 
Governor General in the State House, 
is symbolised by a High Commissioner 
in a more humble residence. On Re- 
public Day the people took possession 
of the State House, singing, dancing, 
drinking the night through. 


Ghana is dynamic, challengingly 
alive. In this case, too, it is four years 
since I was in Accra. The capital is 
hardly recognizable as the same city. 
Buildings of daring architecture have 
arisen. Schools, hospitals, an impressive 
hotel. Symbolically, the wonderful new 
university overlooks the city from its 
hill. The roads are good. The people 
are confident. One is caught up in an 
atmosphere of change. 

I saw Mr. President on a number of 
public occasions and had a personal 
talk with him. He has three aims. The 
first is to build Ghana as a socialist 
society, where no class, where no man, 
exploits another. His second aim is 
African unity. The second impressive 
moment of all the celebrations was 
when he lit the “permanent flame” 
for the freedom of all Africa. His 
third aim is the peace of the world, 
and the passionate repudiation of every- 
thing that makes for nuclear destruc- 
tion. 

No one suggests that Ghana, any 
more than Tunisia, any more than any 

(Continued on page 44) 








The city of 25 churches and one factory has 
problems, described by one of its leading citizens. 


ABDUL AZIZ Z’UBI 


NAZARETH LOOKS FOR THE FUTURE 


azareth, the city of Jesus, which no 

tourist to the Holy Land fails to 
visit because of its beauty and its sanct- 
ity, has nearly 25,000 Arab inhabitants, 
of whom 55% are Moslems and 45% 
Christians of various denominations. 
Before Israel’s establishment in 1948 
the town had only 16,000 inhabitants. 
The sharp rise in its population during 
the last 12 years was caused by natural 
increase, as well as by the 3,000 Arabs 
who fled into the town when the Is- 
raeli army occupied such nearby villages 
and towns as Tiberias, Beit Sha’an, 
Majdal and Ma‘alul. These refugees 
have not been allowed to return to 
their former places of residence, and 
they have made their homes in Naza- 
reth. While this is one of the problems 
facing Nazareth, it is by no means the 
most serious one. 


Nazareth has 25 churches and mon- 
asteries, one mosque — and one factory. 
On the site of the former Church of 
the Annunciation a magnificent new 
church is being erected which will cost 
several million Israeli pounds and be 
one of the largest in the Middle East. 

How then, it may well be asked, do 


ABDUL AZIZ. Z'UBI is the Deputy Mavor 
of Nazareth, He has appeared in these pages 
many times, 


the citizens of Nazareth support them- 
selves ? 

During Mandatory times Nazareth 
was called “‘Haifa’s hotel,” because so 
many of the town’s inhabitants travelled 
into work in Haifa every day. This is 
still the case, and Nazareth continues 
to rely on Haifa and its environs for 
employment. Of the town’s 4,000 wage- 
earners, over half of them work in 
Haifa and the settlements in the vicin- 
ity, while the remainder are employed 
within the town itself as petty traders 
and store-keepers, owners of small 
workshops and civil servants. There are 
also a number of quarries and lime 
kilns; in general the building industry 
is one of the most important in Naza- 
reth. Many women are employed in 
weaving, embroidery, and similar home 
industries. 

From this description of the labor 
situation it will be obvious that Naza- 
reth is a poor town, which has been 
virtually untouched by the hand of 
Government development and shows 
little sign of being developed in the 
near future. This makes it even more 
difficult for the Municipal Council to 
develop the town and to supply essen- 
tial public services which rely upon both 
internal taxes and external Govern- 
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mental assistance, as is the case in Is- 
rael’s Jewish towns. 

Nearly a third of the town’s area is 
owned by the churches, monasteries 
and missions, who are exempt from 
any rates and taxes, including payment 
for public services supplied by the 
municipality. On the other hand, nearly 
a third of the town’s inhabitants are 
landless refugees from the neighboring 
towns and villages; most of these 
people are poor, many of them are 
social cases, and they are unable to pay 
taxes. The burden of paying the town’s 
tax bill thus falls on the shoulders of 
the other inhabitants of this world- 
famous but impoyerished town. 

The tourist industry, which could be 
a major source of income, is not 
sufficiently developed. There are not 
enough hotels, entertainment facilities 
and attractions to keep tourists in the 
town for more than the few hours it 
takes to see the churches, buy a few 
souvenirs and perhaps sip some re- 
freshment before proceeding to Haifa 
or Tiberias, with their first-class hotels 
and entertainment facilities. Nazareth’s 
beautiful view, its fresh and sparkling 
air and verdant pine and cypress woods 
are not exploited, as they could be, in 
order to increase the income from the 
tens of thousands of tourists who 
stream through the city every year. 


iia first step in developing Nazareth 
must be to establish industrial 
plants which will ensure work for the 
town’s inhabitants, The next stage 
will be to erect modern hotels and 
restaurants which will cater to the 
tourist trade, as well as workshops 


manufacturing attractive art objects, 
souvenirs and the famous Nazareth 
embroidery for sale to tourists. Both 
these basic objectives can be achieved 
if local initiative and capital will be 
encouraged by the responsible author- 
ities. 

Nazareth’s only existing factory is 
closed and in a state of virtual bank- 
tuptcy. This is a cigarette factory which 
has been a source of livelihood to 30 
families for at least 30 years. Because 
of its lack of marketing resources, it 
finds itself unable to compete with 
Israel’s large cigarette manufacturers. 
The failure of this single industrial 
enterprise has not been a source of 
encouragement to other would-be local 
industrialists, and has also deterred 
prospective foreign investors. Wealthy 
Arabs in Israel are perhaps so cautious 
about investing in industry because of 
their sense of insecurity. This is caused 
by many factors, but one of them is 
undoubtedly the Government's failure 
to encourage them to develop their 
own town and to turn it from a town 
of petty manufacturers and storekeepers 
into a town of productive enterprises, 
the same process of transformation 
sucessfully undergone by Beersheba, 
Lod, Ramla and Jerusalem. This points 
to a certain discrimination against Na- 
zareth, the largest urban Arab com- 
munity ia Israel and the focal point for 
Arabs in the whole of Central and 
Upper Galilee. 

Nazarenes also have other reasons 
to feel that they are discriminated 
against. They can look up at the 
new suburb which has sprung up 
in the last few years on one of the 
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most beautiful hills in the vicinity. 
Called Upper Nazareth, this is an all- 
Jewish suburb. Several years ago the 
Government appropriated the hill, 
which for generations had been in the 
hands of Nazareth Arabs, and began 
building housing quarters for new Jew- 
ish immigrants, as part of the plan to 
concentrate Jewish settlers in predomi- 
nantly Arab Galilee. Today Upper 
Nazareth has 2,500 Jewish inhabitants, 
and the rapid pace of building is con- 
tinuing, with several thousand more 
immigrants expected in the years to 
come. Undoubtedly, the addition of an 
all-Jewish suburb to the town can be 
in the interests of the whole of Naza- 
teth and both its Jewish and its Arab 
inhabitants. But this can only be on 
condition that equal opportunities and 
an equal standard of living are extend- 
ed to all the town’s inhabitants. 

The establishment and growth of 
Upper Nazareth has opened up new 
labor outlets for Arab workers from 
Nazareth proper, particularly in the 
building industry. The proximity of 
two large centers of Arab and Jewish 
population will also do a great deal 
to break down the barriers of unfamil- 
iarity between the two nations and 
make for mutual understanding. 

Since Upper Nazareth’s establishment 
almost four years ago, normal relation- 
ships have gradually been woven be- 
tween Jewish and Arab inhabitants, 
helped along by visits between friends, 
meetings in the coffee houses and the 
two movie theaters. Arabs and Jews can 
be seen going to work and coming 
home together from their jobs on the 
construction projects. There are Arabs 


who can speak Yiddish, Roumanian and 
Polish to the Jewish houswives visiting 
the Nazareth market, and not a few 
Jewish newcomers can already reply in 
Arabic. 

Upper Nazareth already has two large 
industrial plants. One is the Ce-De 
Chocolate Factory, which employs 200 
workers, less than 10% of whom are 
Arabs; the other is a textile plant, 
whose construction has already cost 
more than IL.13 million and which 
will probably employ 1,000 workers. 
T he Arab inhabitants of Nazareth pro- 

per certainly welcome the establish- 
ment of these and other industrial 
plants in Upper Nazareth. But the im- 
portant question they ask themselves is: 
Why does the Israel Government 
establish industries in the area populat- 
ed by Jews, while showing far less 
readiness to establish industries in the 
Arab towns and villages ? 

The new Nazareth Municipality, 
elected in November 1959, is aware of 
the grave problems which face the 
town and its inhabitants. But it is 
powerless to act unless it receives large- 
scale external financial assistance from 
Government or private sources, not 
excluding the Christian world to which 
this town means so much. 

A pithy Arab proverb says: “You 
can only scratch your body with your 
own finger-nails.” The meaning, of 
course, is that one must help oneself. 
But the scanty resources at Nazareth’s 
disposal force it to seek the assistance 
of other bodies within Israel and out- 
side, who are interested in the develop- 
ment and progress of Israel's largest 
Arab town. 
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PRESS REPORT 


THE SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE IN REHOVOT 


[” International Conference on 

Science in the Advancement of 
New States, which was held at the 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Re- 
hovot from August 15 to 29, at Is- 
rael’s invitation, brought face to face 
for the first time outstanding spokes- 
men of modern science and represen- 
tatives of new States in Africa and 
Asia. 

The scientists who attended includ- 
ed two Nobel prize-winners, Sir John 
Cockcroft and Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett, as well as dozens of other 


| well-known figures. The statesmen in- 


cluded the President of the Republic 
of the (former French) Congo, Abbé 
Fulbert Youlou, the first Head of 
State to visit Israel ; the Prime Minister 
of Nepal, Mr. P. B. Koirala; the Vice- 
Premier of Chad, M. Gabriel Lisette; and 
some two dozen other ministers, mostly 
from Africa and Asia. A third group, 
the educators, was also well represented. 
Important Conference speeches were 
made by Dr. W. A. Lewis, Principal of 
the University College of the West 
Indies, and Dr. Rocheforte L. Weeks, 
President of the University of Monrovia. 


There were altogether 126 delegates 
from 41 countries and six continents. 
Since they came from diverse back- 
grounds, they could not and did not 
agree on every subject. Some of the 
African and Asian leaders objected to 
what they regarded as the excessively 
cautious attitude of certain scientists. 

There were also leaders of new States 
who felt that some of the lectures 
were on subjects, atomic energy for 
example, which were of no immediate 
interest to them. The scientists, for 
their part, did not always agree with 
the spokesmen of the newly-indepen- 
dent states. But both sides were united 
in a common desire to eradicate disease 
and illiteracy in Asia and Africa. 

Israel filled a many-sided role at 
the Conference. It was, of course, an 
Israeli institution, the Weizmann In- 
stitute of Science, which convened the 
Conference through its President, Mr. 
Abba Eban, the Minister of Education 
and Culture, and acted as host. Israeli 
scientists played an important part in 
the discussions, and the account of ad- 
vances in the exploitation of solar 
energy given by Dr. Henry Tabor, 
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Director of Solar Energy Exploitation 
Research in the Scientific Research 
Council, was one of the high-lights. 
Israel's status as one of the more 
developed of the under-developed 
countries was evident. Israel continues 
to receive scientific and technical aid 
from abroad, but she is herself be- 
coming an increasingly important sup- 
plier of aid and advice to the develop- 
ing nations of Africa and Asia, Re- 


quests for such aid were received from 
15 countries at the conclusion of the 
Conference, 


The Conference ended with the adop- : 
“Rehovot Declaration,” 


tion of the 
summing up the conclusions arrived at 
and calling for the setting up of a per. 
manent body to channel requests for 
scientific aid from developing countries 
and arrange for the holding of further 
meetings. 





States. 
The Declaration stated that :— 


of international relations. 


conditions of new States. 


regional approach. 


REHOVOT DECLARATION 


The following are the main points of the “Rehovot Declaration,” adopted on 
August 25 by the International Conference on Science in the Advancement of New 


It was urgently necessary to reduce the economic, social and cultural disparity 
between the new and the older established States, both on human grounds and in 
order to further the welfare of States and to create a more harmonious atmosphere 


Science and technology were capable of bringing about swift improvements in the 


The Governments of developing States should regard the furtherance of science 
and technology as a major objective of their national policies and make appropriate 
provis‘on for funds and opportunities to achieve this end. 

A thorough survey of natural and human resources should be undertaken as the 
basis for a development plan with a clear indication of priorities. 

There may be cases in which projects of technical assistance and _ technical 
edvantage may be applied with advantage by more than one State, adopting a 


Scientific institutions and research workers in scientifically advanced countries 
should increase their preoccupation with those fields of research and application 
which are relevant to the problems of new and developing States. 

International agencies, governments and foundations should carry out expanding 
programs of financial aid for developing states. 


A Permanent Committee should be set up to maintain contact with the partici- 





pants in the Rehovot Conference and with other governments and institutions sup- 
porting its general aims. The Permanent Committee will serve as a clearing-house 
and forwarding agency for requests and suggestions from developing States and from 
scientific workers and will try to promote fruitful contacts. 


The Permanent Committee will consider the convening of a Second Conference. 
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Before science can come to the aid of the new 
countries, political questions must be answered. 


SHABTAI TEVET 


THE TIMING AND SCOPE OF DEVELOPMENT 


a subjects were the explicit or im- 
plicit centers of the discussions at 
the Rehovot International Conference 
on Science in the Advancement of New 
States. These subjects were the timing 
and the scope of development. 

By their very nature these are sub- 
jects which must be discussed within 
concepts of world outlook and form of 
society. The Rehovot Conference, how- 
ever, kept itself clear of anything which 
seemed or sounded like a clearly poli- 
tical discussion. Since it was held with- 
in the framework of the Western 
world, it did not, in any case, find it 
difficult to free itself of any examina- 
tion of the kind of society best capable 
of accelerating development and of 
bringing the greatest benefit. 

The Conference was held within the 
framework of the Western world be- 
cause the representatives of the Com- 
munist world did not participate. Those 
from the Soviet Union and Poland who 
were invited did not accept the invita- 
tion, while the Chinese scientists were 
not invited at all. Guinea, which is 





SHABTAI TEVET is a staff-writer for the 
Israeli independent daily Haaretz. 


the closest of all the African countries 
to the Soviet Union, was invited but 
did not accept, and there were no 
Guinean representatives at the Confer- 
ence. The only exception was Professor 
B. Milosavijevitch from Yugoslavia, of 
the Agricultural Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Belgrade, who to some extent 
spoke on the development of new states 
from a point of view opposing the 
Western one. 

The position held by most of the 
participants in the Conference was that 
development should begin at the bot- 
tom. It was Dr. Blackett, the Nobel 
Prize-winner, who phrased the slogan 
that “plumbing not science” was need- 
ed first. This implied that the be- 
ginnings at the base, under the gui- 
dance of local cadres, for progress 
in sanitation, medicine, management 
and education, would have to precede 
the beginning at the top, with de- 
velopment and scientific projects of 
country-wide scope. 

Dr. Kolker of the Fourah Bay Uni- 
versity of Sierra Leone, whose tragic 
death after leaving Rehovot shocked 
his many new-found friends, reinforced 
Dr. Blackett’s thesis by stating that his 
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country, like many others, needed 
energetic steps to wipe out illiteracy 
and infant mortality — which claims 
eight out of every ten children in 
their first year, and not “prestige 
projects,” as he called them, like 
atomic reactors. The thesis propounded 
by Blackett and Kolker was accepted 
by the majority. 

Professor Milosavlijevitch was, there- 
fore, the only participant who con- 
sidered the approach from the top 
downwards to be more efficient and 
faster. With the aid of many examples 
drawn from his own country he sought 
to prove that country-wide projects, 
and not local or sub-regional ones, 
could help the population more efficient- 
ly, since they immediately raised the 
level of national aims, fixed incentive- 
giving goals and at the same time served 
as schools for the training of new 
cadres. In essence, the Yugoslavian Pro- 
fessor said that a tremendous project 
which is adopted at the beginning, and 
to which major efforts are devoted, can 
create cadres and teams faster and more 
thoroughly than can scattered activities. 

Without being labelled so, this was 
the only collision between the Western 
and Communist formulas. The Con- 
ference did not enter into the discussion 
of the problems of regime and develop- 
ment, or of development and the con- 
struction of a new society. 

Dr. W. A. Lewis, from University 
College of the West Indies, pointed 
out the three alternatives facing new 
states desiring progress and develop- 
ment. In his opening address to the 
Conference he stated that the new 


countries suffered from a dual lack: 
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capital and manpower. In order to 
fill these lacks, without which no 
development or progress is possible, 
the new state has to choose one of 
three paths : 

The first is the accumulation of its 
own primary capital. That means draw- 
ing the necessary capital and man- 
power from the resources of the country 
itself. This was the path chosen by the 
Soviet Union. 

The second is aid from abroad, 
that is to say, utilizing the capital and 


manpower of well-developed foreign 


countries. 

The third is the adoption of a 
moderate approach and allowing the 
course of events to move of themselves. 
This third path, of course, cannot lead 
to development and progress, and it 
cannot therefore be considered a ser- 
ious third possibility. None of the 
states which have come into being 
since World War II have chosen it 
deliberately, and if they are following 
this path it is not by their free will. 

There were more than 140 repre- 
sentatives at the Conference, from 42 
countries, most of them in Africa. 
Not one of these countries wants the 
first alternative. There are some count- 
ries, like China, which have combined 
both alternatives — an initial domestic 
effort and aid from abroad. 

The relationship between the first 
and the latter alternative is a problem 
which the Conference did not discuss 
deeply. It was agreed, almost without 
debate, that the new states would have 
to utilize very large quantities of foreign 
capital and manpower. Mr. David 
Horowitz, Governor of the Bank of Is- 
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rael, stressed the necessity of large-scale 
foreign aid — $15-20 billion annually, 
to be accumulated by the Western states 
by putting aside 1% of their gross 
national income. Dr. Lewis emphasized 
the domestic effort to be achieved by 
devoting up to 2% of the national in- 
come to development and education, 
but Mr. Horowitz doubted whether the 
new states were capable of putting 
aside this 2% and concluded that with- 
out large-scale foreign primary capital 
neither speedy development nor progress 
is possible. 


Bx foreign aid and domestic effort 
require definite political steps. If 
foreign capital assistance — then from 
whom ? If we can answer this ques- 
tion by “from both sides,” according 
to Nasser’s doctrine, the question of 
“domestic effort, how ?” can be an- 
swered only after deciding on the 
nature and form of the regime. 

Does the Chinese People’s Republic 
extract more successful domestic ef- 
fort than India ? Is successful domes- 
tic effort possible for new states, a 
large part of whose populations live 
on a primitive level, in which only the 
oppositions of near and far exist, with- 
out criteria, without any distinction 
between cause and effect, if they go 
the way of the Western democracies ? 
Can these states do away with such 
reactionary elements as witchdoctors 
and tribal chiefs, ancient customs and 
Superstitions, as long as the democra- 
tic regime leaves decisions concerning 
general welfare to the will of the in- 
dividuals ? Or perhaps compulsion 
must be used for successful domestic 


effort, with the general welfare put in 
the hands of the enlightened elements — 
enlightened figuratively speaking ? 


As we have said, the Conference did 
not deal with these fundamental ques- 
tions, but only with marginal com- 
ments. The form of domestic effort 
was not defined at all. This is a poli- 
tical matter, something which the Con- 
ference avoided as much as possible. 
But it is doubtful whether without a 
political decision concerning the re- 
gime all the scientific aid in the 
world will be able to fill its function 
in society. The assumption underlying 
the discussion was the use of domestic 
effort as it exists at present in the new 
states in their existing regimes, helped 
as much as possible by foreign capital 
and know-how. 


The political aspect entered the Con- 
ference again when it discussed the 
training of cadres abroad and by 
foreign experts and methods. The late 
Dr. Kolker declared that “in my 
country, in Sierra Leone, there is 
cynicism concerning training abroad 
and by foreigners. It is said that 
foreign know-how is enslavement in a 
new garb, an intellectual enslavement 
taking the place of economic and mili- 
tary slavery.” Indeed, for both Western 
and Communist experts, the knowledge 
which they bring is not only know- 
how but a wrapping for a specific 
social content and a springboard to 
political dependence. 

In concluding its discussion the Con- 
ference agreed that it was better to 
begin with Dr. Blackett’s “plumbing:” 
to mobilize the meager educated man- 
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power in the new states for the tasks 
of primary education, elementary sanita- 
tion and local management. In econ- 
omics “plumbing” means the gradual 
advancement of agriculture from the 
existing farms, and the utilization 
of small crafts before the advance to 
industrial enterprises. In energy it 
means local power projects for im- 
mediate needs before national power 
projects which alone can be the spring- 
board for the development of modern 
industry and services. 

It is clear that the “plumbing” path 
will mean more organic development 
and progress and the avoidance of the 
crises for society and the individual 
which are the daily bread of totalitarian 
development. This agreement implied a 
decision on policy and regime. But it 
was impossible not to hear in the re- 
marks of Nepal’s Prime Minister, Mr. 
P.B. Koirala, a fear of the Chinese 


example. It was he who, finally, set the 
problems of timing and scope of de- 
velopment in the light of the different 
regimes, and his words carried the 
implication that primary development 
was slower than in the Communist or 
dictatorial regimes. 

If the new states were at a stage 
allowing them the choice of regime, 
the problems of timing and scope 
would be secondary ones. But, as the 
Rehovot Conference showed, the prob- 
lems of timing and scope have come 
before the choice of regime by the 
peoples of the new states. We can 
only wait now and see which will 
triumph: the need for speedy develop- 


ment of political choice. In other. 


words, will democracy in the Western 
version be able to withstand the com- 
petition of the speedier development 
which can be obtained by another form 
of regime ? 
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TOUVYA ASHKENAZI 


TWO BEDOUIN FOLK-TALES 


hree sons were born unto Adam and Eve, but only one daughter. The boys 
routed and came of age together with their sister. In those days, there were 
no other human beings to marry with. Brother and sister must marry. 


One day the firstborn came to Adam and asked to have his sister for a 
wife. Adam promised her to him and fixed the wedding day. The second son 
came too and, forgetting his promise, Adam fixed a day for him too, the self- 
same day he had marked for his brother. The third son came and asked for 
his sister, and once again, Adam, forgetting his promises to his firstborn as 
well as to his second-born, promised his daughter to his third son. 

The time came, as he had promised his sons, and it was the same day 
for all three. On the evening before, all three came to receive the sister from 
Adam, their father. Only then did Adam realize his iniquity and postponed 


fulfilling their requests till the morrow, the day he had fixed for the wedding 
of each one of his sons. 


That night, when his sons had left him, he was downcast and angry with 
himself for what he had done and because he had been so unreliable in his 
promises. It so happened that there were in the house, at the time, a bitch and 
an ass. What would he do on the morrow when each would come and demand 
his bride ? Adam pondered a great deal and sank into gloom. 


Then he turned to petition the good Lord that He teach him wisdom and 
counsel and unravel the entanglement he had fallen into ever since he had 
promised the same daughter to each of his sons. He vowed and swore never 
again to make promises he could not fulfil. 

Then he went to bed and tossed in his sleep throughout the long night. 
In the morning, when Adam entered his stable, he discovered two beautiful 





TOUVYA ASHKENAZI is a specialist in folklore and ethnology. These two tales are 
from an unpublished anthology collected in the Arab villages and encampments of Israel, 
He has also written a popular work in Hebrew on the Bedouin. 
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witls there, each the exact image of his only daughter. He took them by the 
hand and led them into the house. , 

When the three sons appeared at the appointed hour, each one of them 
received one of the maidens and neither of them knew or sensed the difference. 

‘Therefore we find persons who clamor and shout that they are human 
beings, but who are related in truth to the bitch. Persons, on the other hand, 
who lack sense are obviously related to the ass and her descendants. Yet those 
who are sensible are the true descendants of Adam and Eve through their only 
daughter. 

In consequence we have amongst us people who are loud and clamorous, 
others who have no sense and no understanding, and others still who are both 
understanding and wise. 


N™ Zaidan of the Arab-el-Heib was the owner of a great flock. All of 
the tribesmen were so deeply envious of his wealth that one day he 
decided to wander southwards to find new grazing for his flock and to be far 
away from his tribe. 


Zaidan wandered on and on until he finally set up his tent in a wilderness 
where he had never set foot before. 


He also had a faithful dog, this Zaidan. But one day the animal took sick 
and died. Zaidan took his dog and buried him not far from his tent. Then he 


heaped a mound of stones on the grave so that he might not forget the burial 
place of his beloved dog. 


It came to pass as the year drew to an end, in the season when the caravans 
of pilgrims were wont to journey to holy Mecca, that they took notice of the 
stone heap and imagined it to be the grave of a lonely saint who had died in 
this remote spot. 

Each of the pilgrims passing by began to donate a token in accordance with 
his pocket, to commemorate his visit to the holy grave. Thus Zaidan and his 
family became, willy-nilly, the guardians of a sacred monument in the wilder- 
yess on the route to Mecca. In time a house of prayer was erected out of the 
fund which had grown from the numerous donations. Zaidan also dug a well 
to give drink to the thirsty travellers and surrounded it with trees. Thus, the 
place gradually turned into a desert oasis. 


One day the desert tribes rebelled against their tyrannic Emir. The ruler 
dispatched a company of two hundred riders led by a Captain, a Qadi and a 
Clerk, to curb the rebellion. They rode for three days and nights in the desert 
“without finding water. In those times it was the custom of the riders coming 
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from the Emir to seize everything of value they could find among the inhabitants 
.nd poor tillers of the soil wherever they went. But here in this desert wilderness 
there was neither person nor habitation and so the horsemen were hungry and 
thirsty. 

Then suddeniy, in the distance they spied signs of habitation, some trees and 
buildings. When they reached the place, they were surprised to discover a large 
and ample mosque surrounded by a great courtyard. A pump drew water from 
a well and there was a lovely garden of trees. Said the Qadi, “It is obvious this 
spot is a holy place,” and he pointed at the imposing tomb which had been 
erected over the stone mound. 


The riders all descended from their mounts, bathed their hands and feet, 
and, kneeling, began to pray at the mosque near the tomb. 


One of Zaidan’s children was watching the flock not far off. Seeing the 
tider kneeling in prayer, he approached them, scanned them closely and then 
muttered, “What are they praying for ? They’re praying to a dog !” 


One of the men praying caught the remark and when he finished his prayers, 
seized the child and brought him before the Captain. Only after a cruel beating 
did the boy repeat what he had uttered, adding, “I am not to blame, Sir Captain. 
It is he who owns the tent opposite. He knows everything.” 


The captain of the expedition ordered one of the riders to bring the man 
in the tent before him. 


When Zaidan appeared before the Captain, he understood well enough what 
lay in store for him and in his opening words made the following request, “My 
lord, the Captain, I implore you, do me no harm until you have heard me out.” 

The Captain replied and said, “Speak and we will hear what you have to 
say, dirty dog and swindler. You have deceived all those who have passed by 
this way.” 

Then did Zaiden lift up his voice and relate: 

“Your servant, Sheikh Zaiden, did quarrel with the men of his tribe. 
Expelled from amongst them, he came to settle in this wilderness, far from the 
men of his tribe, whom he hated as they hated him. One day a wolf attacked 
the flock and ran off with a tender lamb. When his dog saw what had happened, 
he pursued the wolf and rescued the lamb. The lamb recovered from the wolf- 
wounds and in time gave birth to a female, and did so every year, and her 
daughter did likewise and so did her daughters’ daughters, ail bringing forth 
only females from year to year. The flock grew until now it numbers seven 
hundred and fifty head, all of them from the one lamb. Meanwhile the dog 
aged, and one day turning to me, he spoke in a human voice: 

"See, my lord! I am old and soon I shall be going the way of all flesh. 
Thou knowest well how I served thee and thou didst never have any trials or 
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troubles on my account. Therefore do I beseech thee to do with me in mercy, 
tor I am about to die. 


““T am prepared to do whatever thou desirest of me in full faith and with 
the whole of my heart.’ 

““Thou knowest that the lamb, which I did rescue from the teeth of the wolf 
and from which thy great flock came, is mine. Now there will come a day when a 
great Captain, a Qadi and a Clerk will pass this way and with them two hundred 
brave riders, Swear unto me that thou wilst then give the Captain of the company 
three hundred head of sheep, the Qadi two hundred, the Clerk fifty head, and 
to each and every soldier-horseman a head of sheep. And now place thine hand 








upon my heart and swear that thou wilst fulfill my request.’ 

“I placed my hand upon his breast as my beloved dog requested. Then he 
died and his spirit passed away. Since he was so dear to me, I buried him on this 
spot and heaped a mound of stones over his grave.” 

When the Captain heard all these words until the end, and the offer of so 
many sheep, he stood up and said, “What was the name of the dog ?” 

“Barker was his name,” Zaidan answered. 

Then the Captain spoke in a loud voice for everyone to hear, “May the Lord 
have mercy upon him. He was indeed most righteous in his deeds.” 

And all the mounted soldiers, hearing the last words of the Captain, re- 
peated and added, “May the Lord have mercy upon him.” 

Translated from the Hebrew by Dov Vardi 


AFTER A VISIT TO AFRICA 
(Continued from page 31) 


country in the world, is all commend- 
able. There is corruption, which, alas, 
occurs often when power is first gained 
by those who previously were exploited. 
I deplore the detentions without trial : 
few in number, yet abhorrent to those 
who have fought against the denials of 
human freedom under colonial rule. 

But let no one be in doubt. Ghana 
is a progressive and even revolutionary 
nation, pointing the way to a new 
Africa. 

Here, again, I rejoiced to see the 
contribution which the Jewish race is 


making. Israel is held in high respect 
in Ghana. Its methods are often copied. 

The co-operation between Israel and 
African countries is of great signific- 
ance. North Africa is Arab, and not 
only Tunisia, but Morocco, Algeria, 
Libya and even the Southern Region of 
the United Arab Republic cannot be 
uninfluenced. 

It is as Israel identifies itself with 
the freedoms of Africa, Asia and all 
the peoples of the Middle East, that 
the lasting destiny of Israel will be 
realized. 











Y. ZOFEH 


THE STRATEGY OF DEFENSE 


WT he Sand Curtain,” by Yigal Allon, 

is a comprehensive study discuss- 
ing the problems of Israel’s security in 
relationship to the problems of educa- 
tion, settlement, society and policy. The 
book discusses the present and the 
future, touching on the past only in 
order to draw conclusions for tomorrow. 
For security reasons the author set 
himself a number of careful reserva- 
tions, though this did not prevent him 
from daring to uncover the state’s main 
security problems in all their serious- 
ness. This is the first book of its kind 
in our literature, providing both bold 
analysis and wide and authoritative in- 
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New Outlook, Here he deals most specifi- 
cally with “The Theory of Interceptive 
War,” by Mr. Simha Flapan, which ap- 
peared in April 1960, 


formation, and it will fulfill an educa- 
tional role. 

With great powers of conviction 
the author once again points to settle- 
ment as a prime factor in the security 
of the country in the present as well as 
in the past; he strives to deepen and to 
establish the consciousness that “not by 
the sword alone” will Israel’s security 
be obtained. He clarifies fundamentals 
whose force has not been weakened by 
time — that neither militarism nor 
adventures will save Israel; that we 
need a democratic people’s army; that 
there is a deep relationship between 
military efficiency and the country’s 
social-democratic character. In discussing 
the problems of the “officer” in the 
army, he brings before us once again 
the precious values of the Palmach as 
real values, as long as they are in touch 
with the changes caused by time. The 
book has something of the strength, the 
practical wisdom and the fresh spirit 
which helped us to dare and to succeed 
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in reaching the present day. From be- 
ginning to end he tries to convince the 
reader not only of the necessity of 
peace but also of its possibility and 
potentialities. 

Allon raises a number of suggestions 
which combine to form general re- 
commendations concerning our politic- 
al struggle and an active peace policy. 
The writer is not drawn into a debate 
with opponents, but his book’s con- 
tents, written on the level of research, 
do not suffer from academic equanim- 
ity. They are inspired by the heavy 
sense of responsibility due the dis- 
cussion of the situation of a besieged 
country, a country “with its back to 
the sea.” 

In the chapter entitled “A Country 
with its Back to the Sea,” the author 
states his opinion that the greatest 
danger facing Israel is that of a sudden 
surprise attack on the part of the UAR, 
that is, the possibility of a surprise 
attack from the air against Israel's air- 
fields ‘aiming to destroy the strength 
of Israel’s air force before it takes off 
for battle.” Allon explains that a sudden 
attack against our air force, while our 
planes were still on the ground, could 
create a situation in which little Israel, 
without any air umbrella worthy of the 
name, would remain vulnerable to 
unceasing air attacks. This could, in 
his opinion, be the beginning of a 
renewed, inclusive Arab invasion taking 
place at the same time from different 
sides on the land, accompanied by sea 
landings, guerrilla activities and para- 
chute landings in the hinterland, etc. 
In various parts of the book Allon 
expresses his opinion that the Egyptian 


ruler is liable to decide on a major 
attack against Israel when he is con- 
vinced that he is strong enough to 
guarantee victory, and that he is pre- 
paring his armies for this purpose. 

In reply to the possibility of a sudden 
surprise attack on the part of the UAR 
Allon suggests the possibility of an 
“advance counter attack,” or “prevent- 
ive initiative.” He does not offer any 
recommendation or definition of “pre- 
ventive war,” and not by chance. ‘Pre- 
ventive war’ he calls the general 
aggression of one country against an- 
other, carried out by surprise, even 
though both countries are theoretically 
and practically at peace, and without 
the attack being made against a certain 
aggression on the part of the country 
attacked. His arguments are concerned 
with a concrete reality, one in which 
Israel has been forced into a state of 
war, while the other side refuses to 
negotiate with her, openly proclaims its 
intentions of destroying her, accumul- 
ates destructive weapons for this purpose 
and prepares its forces for the attack 
at the proper time. Without overdoing 
the details, Allon emphasizes that “‘pre- 
ventive initiative’ does not necessarily 
mean a general military attack and 
points out some of its possible forms : 
initiative in operations against con- 
centrations of the enemy forces and 
seizing positions of security importance 
before the enemy can actually begin his 
attack. 


here is no need to mention that 
Allon repeatedly emphasizes various 
reservations — both military and politic- 
al — to which Israel must adhere, and 
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various important considerations which 
this country must take into account 
before considering itself compelled, for 
lack of choice, to adopt this. method of 
defense. But he clearly and decidely 
expresses his opinion that the Israel 
Army must be organized and prepared 
to defend itself in this manner, in time 
of need, and on the eve of a certain 
surprise attack. Allon believes that 
such preparedness on Israel’s part could 
have a deterrent effect. In various parts 
of the book the author describes the 
acts and steps which must be taken 
for Israel not to be compelled to adopt 
active military means for her self- 
defense. He lists various suggestions to 
preserve the peace by agreement, in 
order to avoid drawing the sword of 
defense. But he does not confuse ideal 
and reality, and he does not want to 
delude anyone, The reader is convinced 
that the combination of various factors 
must and could prevent an outbreak — 
but only on condition that Israel is 
prepared and organized to face any evil. 

The assumption of the eventuality of 
a sudden destructive attack against Is- 
rael, at Nasser’s initiative and by his 
command, is the cornerstone of any 
correct evaluation of Israel's position, 
and its point of origin is the evaluation 
of Nasserism. There may be different 
opinions concerning the political and 
military means which Israel can and 
may adopt in order to prevent this 
terrible danger; every one has the right 
to believe that always and under all 
conditions Israel is forbidden to take 
any initiative in order to defend itself 
against this danger. The clarification 
of these different opinions has mean- 


ing, however, if we all admit that this 
terrible danger of a sudden air attack 
exists; if we consider that throughout 
the years the Egyptian ruler has been 
preparing for military action, with the 
aim of destroying Israel and of return- 
ing the country to Arab rule; if we 
believe that Nasser wants to and is 
liable to carry out his threats whenever 
he believes that victory is assured. 

The discussion of the means of de- 
fending Israel on the eve of a certain 
surprise attack loses all its usefulness 
when we do not start at the same point 
of origin, when we do not all admit 
the existence of this danger, and 
especially when we do not all agree on 
Nasserism’s preparedness and aggressive 
plans. There is certainly no ground for 
discussing Israel’s methods of defense 
by simplified analogies between Israel 
and the Arabs and the relations be- 
tween the East and the West, or with 
Israeli politicians suffering from a 
form of “objectivity” which seems to 
fear aggressive acts on the part of Is- 
rael not less — and perhaps even more 
— than they fear aggression on the 
part of Nasser. 

Anyone reading the article from New 
Outlook that we are discussing will 
gain the impression that Simha Flapan 
fears a “preventive war” by Israel more 
than he is worried by the danger of 
Nasserist aggression. The monthly is 
directed towards foreign readers, but 
the article makes no attempt to explain 
why and against whom Nasser is 
establishing his tremendous military 
machine, and for what purpose he 
turned the Sinai Penninsula into a system 
of aggressive bases. Simha Flapan does 
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not admit the existence of the danger 
of a sudden attack against Israel, and 
he declares that development and in- 
dustrialization, and not war prepara- 
tions, are Nasser’s first concerns. Simha 
Flapan declares that since 1952 Nasser 
has been interested in the industrializa- 
tion and economic development of his 
country and that this fact does not 
permit him to give first priority to the 
organization of a new war against Is- 
rael. Mr. Flapan also explains that 
Nasser is depending on the tactics of 
boycott and on the theory of “no war 
and no peace...” One of the leading 
Mapam workers in the Arab field thus 
promises us that Nasser has been in- 
terested in development and not in 
Organizing a new war against Israel... 
since 1952 ! 


c. Flapan does not, indeed, restrain 
his praises of the author of ‘The 
Sand Curtain.” He reminds us of his 
role as a great commander, a talented 
representative of the younger Israeli 
generation, a member of a leftist work- 
ers’ party, and the possessor of an 
original style. He also mentions favor- 
ably some of the author's political 
suggestions, etc. But his chief praise is 
that “he is not the worst protagonist 
of the ideology of preventive war.” 
There is thus no room for error: 
Mr. Flapan is sure that there are 
elements in Israel who are firmly de- 
cided to guarantee the Israel Army's 
strengthening and its preparation for 
the adoption of efficient methods of 
defense, but it is precisely this certainty 
which allows Mr. Flapan to attack his 
antagonist as the supporter of “‘pre- 


ventive war” so that he himself may 
be accepted by the readers of the 
journal as a peace-lover. In order to 
earn this reputation of peace-lover he 
doesn’t even balk at slander, 

People outside Israel who read these 
articles in New Outlook may ask: 
What is all the fuss about ? Why are 
the Israelis bothering us so much and 
demanding of their friends to hurry 
them aid by selling defensive arms ? 
The more innocent among them may 
perhaps think that the UAR’s Ilyushin 
planes are to be used to destroy locusts 
in the Nile deserts, and the MIG 19's 
are pethaps to be used to catch fish! 
And the hundreds of heavy tanks only 
recently concentrated in the Sinai Pen- 
insula? It would seem that in Mr. 
Flapan’s eyes these all weigh less than 
one fundamental generalization engrav- 
ed in his memory. He knows from the 
literature that underdeveloped countries 
cannot take care of industrialization and 
the establishment of a military machine 
at the same time. He is convinced that 
Nasser gives first priority to develop- 
ment and industrialization ... 


asser is the first and foremost of 

Israel's enemies. The conscious- 
ness of this must guide any discussion 
of our country’s situation, though we 
must not weaken Israel's readiness and 
efforts to attain peace with the Arab 
countries, including the UAR. Israel 
has never missed an opportunity which 
came its way to state its readiness to 
meet Nasser and to discuss peace with 
him. But as long as this offer has not 
been answered, as long as he maintains 
the state of war, accompanied by acts 
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of piracy in the Suez Canal, by econom- 
ic boycott and constantly growing 
preparedness for war, Israel cannot stop 
looking upon Nasser as a sworn enemy. 
We dare not make light of his pro- 
clamations across the border. The key to 
the defense of our country’s existence 
is in our hands. The beginning of 
wisdom in defense is — know your 
enemy. 

This problem — who is the enemy? — 
is too serious to be left in doubt. Any- 
one thinking of our security problems 
must ask himself: does Nasser want 
peace or Israel’s destruction ? Who is 
it that refuses to begin the just solution 


ZE'EV KATZ 


of the refugee problem — Israel or 
Nasser ? Who is it that has forced an 
arms race upon the region — Israel or 


Nasser ? Has Nasser really displayed 
a “constructive approach ?” 

After reading Mr. Flapan’s article, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that 
Yigal Allon was right when he wrote 
in his book that there are many 
amongst us, and some of the best, 
“who do not grasp the seriousness of 
the problem. They spread confusion at 
home and supply arguments for the 
And 
we might add: they do an ill service to 
the cause of peace. 


reservations of foreign forces.” 


THERE IS AN ALTERNATIVE STRATEGY 


r. Y. Zofeh’s central theme is the 

famous concept of ‘‘preventive 
attack.”” He argues that if a situation is 
created in which it will be completely 
clear that the Arabs are about to 
launch a surprise attack against Israel 
within the near future, and the only 
way to save Israel would be by attack- 
ing the enemy’s bases before he can 
carry out his intentions, then Israel will 


ZEEV KATZ is on the Editorial Board of 
the independent Ha'aretz. 


have to, and even have the right to, 
carry out such a preventive attack. If 
matters really stood this way it seems to 
me that no one in Israel would oppose 
such an undoubtedly necessary action. 
We could argue that Israel was not 
obligated to sacrifice herself on the 
principle that it is 
forbidden “to be the first to open an 


altar of the 
offensive.” 

Is this, however, the real issue ? The 
issue lies in the tendency of certain 


circles in Israel to try to exploit every 
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fitting opportunity that may appear for 
military action against Nasser (UAR), 
and to justify every such action as a 
“preventive attack,” since Nasser is the 
enemy of Israel and has proclaimed 
his desire to destroy her one day. The 
problem also lies in the fact that certain 
circles in Israel (these are not confined 
to any specific parties) have either lost 
their belief in peace by agreement with 
the Arabs or are not prepared to accept 
such a peace if it requires such con- 
cessions as the return of some of the 
refugees. They have, therefore, develop- 
ed a concept of imposing peace on the 
Arabs by force of arms, as a con- 
sequence of ‘‘a successful Israeli march 
to Cairo.”” They delude themselves that 
this is still possible today, and they 
believe that a peace of this kind would 
bring us the stable relations and agree- 
ment with our neighbors which have 
not been obtained till now by other 
means. 

Let us, however, return to the “pre- 
ventive attack” of Y. Zofeh and Yigal 
Allon, whose book Mr. Zofeh has un- 
dertaken to defend. This writer does 
not pretend to be a military expert. 
But neither Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin, 
nor Ben-Gurion, men who have de- 
cided matters of peace and war in our 
generation, were military specialists. 
One thing that has become evident in 
our era is the fact that military expert- 
ness, while it can be useful, can also 
be a serious hindrance in the correct 
evaluation of the mutual effect of the 
military and of a 
specific operation. It seems to me that 
neither Mr. Zofeh nor Mr. Allon have 


investigated this problem sufficiently. 


political aspects 


Today, when the Soviet Union is 
threatening America with the use of 
rockets in the event that the latter 
launches a sort of “‘preventive attack” 
against Cuba, is there any hope for a 
successful Israeli ‘“‘preventive attack’ 
against the UAR ? 

According to Mr. Zofeh’s concept, 
which he ascribes to Mr. Allon as well, 
though the latter would apply the 
“preventive attack” to a wider range 
of cases, preventive attack can be con- 
ceived of only in the event that the 
UAR possesses so great a superiority of 
general military potential that our only 
safeguard would be a surprise attack 
against the enemy concentrations. The 
question remains, first of all, whether 
we cannot, or even whether we don’t 
have the supreme obligation to prevent 
the formation of such a situation? Only 
criminal neglect on the part of those 
responsible for Israel’s security or direct 
sabotage can lead to the formation of 
such decisive superiority on the part of 
the Arabs. (In order to win such a 
general superiority not only superiority 
in arms is necessary but also in train- 
ing of manpower, in staff ability, in the 
efficiency of mobilization, in military 
spirit, etc.) In any case, such a situa- 
tion is a special case and far from 
present reality. Why then do both Mr. 
Zofeh and Mr. Allon direct the brunt 
of the debate on Israel’s security pro- 
this 


blems to and 


special specific 


situation ? 


e can also ask a number of ques- 
W tions about the “‘preventive 
attack’’itself. Is it really true that a 
“preventive attack” could save a country 
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facing am enemy possessing decisive 
military superiority ? If the Poles had 
launched a preventive attack against 
the German concentrations which were 
openly preparing an invasion, would 
this have saved their country ? If the 
Soviet Union had launched a preventive 
attack with weaker forces against the 
superior German concentrations prepar- 
ing for attack against Russia, would 
they have prevented a German invasion 
of their country ? Perhaps they would 
only have given the Germans the in- 
valuable justification of a defensive 
war against “Bolshevik aggression.” 
The party activating its forces 
suddenly and efficiently wins a real 
military advantage, especially when the 
opposite side cannot foresee the possibil- 
ity of such an attack and is not pre- 
pared for it. The Germans succeeded in 
their attacks against Poland, France and 
Russia; the Japanese succeeded in 
attacking Pearl Harbor. But the very 
fact of being the victim, the fact 
that the population of the country 
attacked and the whole world clearly 
recognize the aggressor and the de- 
fender, also has a critical importance 
which is at least not less than the 
military value of the exploitation of 
surprise and initiative at the first stage 
of hostilities. Only because of the 
absolute knowledge that the Germans 
and the Japanese were the aggressors 
and the Western de- 
mocracies able to mobilize their millions 
of soldiers for a mortal struggle against 
the invader. If the Russians had invad- 
ed Germany it is not at all sure that 
they would have been able to win the 
support of the Western 


were Russia 


democracies, 


and if Poland had opened the attaack. 
it is doubtful whether Chamberlain’s 
Great Britain and Daladier’s France 
would have entered the war against 
Germany in defense of Poland. 

For a small country like Israel, in 
a situation where the enemy possesses 
military superiority, two possibilities 
have to be taken in consideration : 


Could the preventive attack really 
save Israel, or would it, on the contrary, 
give our enemies their only chance to 
destroy us by paralyzing any possible 
reaction on the part of the world public 
and international organizations, by 
claiming defense against Israeli aggres- 
sion ? Even if there were any interna- 
tional force or friendly powers. interest- 
ed in intervening in our behalf or in 
helping us against the Arab aggression, 
the very fact of having been the first 
to strike would make it irreparably 
difficult for them to do so. If we were 
clearly the defenders they could all the 
more easily come to our aid as the 
victims of aggression, with or without 
the agreement of the United Nations. 


If we, however, speak of a situation 
in which both sides are more or less 
equal or in which the Arabs have only 
a slight superiority, there is, first of 
all, no reason to fear that the Arabs 
will be in a haste to attack, after their 
past lessons, unless they achieve de- 
cisive superiority. And, except for some 
special case, as we have said, we can 
prevent the enemy from obtaining this 
decisive superiority. Would a _prevent- 
ive attack on our part be the only step 
able to save Israel ? Is it absolutely 
certain that under such conditions pre- 
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ventive attack would be the best method 
available ? 

The trouble with the preventive 
attack is that .even if it is correct and 
efficient militarily, it contains its own 
defeat politically in that it does not 
permit the consummation of the politic- 
al goals for which it was intended, 
because of the stain of aggression 
attached to it. No explanation of the 
other side’s intentions to open attack 
will be able to erase the clear fact 
that we were the ones to begin the war. 
In any case it would be almost im- 
possible, after such an attack, to de- 
mand that the other side sign a peace 
treaty, or to hold conquered territory. 
The experience of Sinai and Gaza are 
clear evidence of this. 


; ieee concept of “preventive attack’ so 

popular among some of our military 
circles would seem to have to be replac- 
ed by the concept of “retaliation.” Like 
the concept of “preventive attack,” this 
is not a new idea in military strategy. 
According to the plan of “retaliation,” 
the defending side facing a potential 
enemy must be ready to receive the 
first strike; in effect it allows the other 
side to make the first and decisive 
mistake of beginning an attack with 
forces that do not have decisive 
superiority over the enemy who is pre- 
pared to receive this blow. 

Even persons lacking military know- 
ledge or experience are aware that a 
successful offensive requires a superior- 
ity in forces, in command, in coordina- 
tion between all the arms, etc. Any 
side opening an offensive without these 
advantages is liable to lose the best 


part of its forces and equipment at the 
very first stages of conflict against an 
enemy able to prepare the trap. After 
the first attack is broken on the rocks 
of defense and the aggressor is mortal- 
ly wounded, the defender can turn with 
full force to the counter-attack, carry- 
ing the fighting to the enemy's territory 
and defeating him, 

We may, therefore, ask our military 
experts whether such strategy is not 
possible in our own case. Messrs. Zofeh 
and Allon speak a great deal of the 
fear of a sudden air attack. But cert- 
ainly it is technically possible to have 
the enemy direct his sudden attack 
against airfields with dummy planes 
while our own air force is either well 
hidden or in the air, ready for action. 
They speak of the need of develop- 
ing a superb intelligence service in 
order to make it possible for us to 
counter the enemy's planned attack 
with our own. Wouldn't it be just as 
possible, given this necessary intellig- 
ence, to deprive the enemy of the 
advantage of surprise by preparing a 
trap ? Isn’t it possible to prepare a plan 
of attack to be put into action not be- 
fore he has begun his aggression but 
after he has weakened his forces in his 
first strike ? It might be that in the 
first stage, when we have to receive 
the force of the enemy’s first strike, 
our losses would be greater than in the 
case of a preventive attack. But the 
ambush tactic has advantages of its 
own, and it may very well be that in 
the event of a “return attack,” after 
the enemy’s strength has been expended 
in attack, we shall save the losses we 
sacrificed at the start. In any case it 
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is not at all certain that the trap tactic 
must require greater losses than the 
preventive attack; the opposite may be 
true. 


ut above all, whatever the advant- 
B ages of the preventive attack from 
the purely military point of view, only 
the retaliation strategy promises to 
supply the political conditions for the 
achievement of the aims of a renewed 
Israeli-Arab war. Only a new Israeli 
victory as a reaction to renewed Arab 
aggression would shatter, once and for 
all, the Arabs’ hopes of destroying Is- 
rael by force of arms and demonstrate 
to the world clearly the fundamental 
positions on both sides and the justice 
of our cause. Only under these condi- 
tions will we be able to insist that the 
affair be concluded this time by a 
final peace, something we did not 
achieve in the War of Independence 
and, of course, could not obtain as a 
result of the Sinai Campaign. 

For those who think that peace with 
the Arabs can only be obtained by 
Nasser’s downfall, it might be worth 
stressing that the path of return attack 
would be the only way of achieving 
this. If we begin with a preventive 
attack, it is not at all self-evident — 
even if we reach Alexandria — that we 
could compel Nasser to sign a peace 
treaty or to abandon power. On the 
contrary, he could become the symbol of 
tesistance against “Zionist aggression,” 
and a suffering martyr. The example 


of the Algerian Government-in-Exile, 
opposing all the forces of a mighty 
power like France by means of guerilla- 
warfare, should be a warning to all 
those who think that — if we ever 
reach Alexandria — we could thereby 
compel the Arabs to sign a peace treaty 
on our terms. They will always have 
the Algerian alternative, and we shalt 
not be able to hold the territories of 
the Arab countries for any period of 
time. 

If, on the contrary, Nasser were to 
open the war against us with the pro- 
mise that the time had come to destroy 
Israel, and were to suffer a decisive 
defeat by our return attack, before the 
eyes of the whole world, his downfall 
would be secure. Under these condi- 
tions there would be grounds for hope 
that under international pressure, which 
would no longer be willing to be 
satisfied with an armistice alone, and 
under domestic Arab compulsion, we 
could attain a lasting peace. Liddell 
Hart has remarked that the main thing 
in war is not only to win but also to 
achieve the aims for which we fought 
and that it is possible to win the war 
and to lose the aims. Even if we were 
to assume that a preventive attack 
would guarantee an easier victory in 
war, it would not be able to achieve 
its aims, A peace imposed by force is 
a doubtful possibility, and even if it 
were achieved it would only be an in- 
vitation for renewed conflict as soon 
as the balance of forces changed. 
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MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


The signature of the Indus Waters Treaty 
by India and Pakistan has put an end to 
a major international problem and heralds a 
major development project which will be- 
nefit some 50 million people in the two 
countries, Prime Minister Nehru on India 
and President Ayub of Pakistan have dis- 
played statesmanship of the highest magni- 
tude in settling the dispute which had 
aggravated relations between the two neigh- 
bors since the 1947 partition. The World 
Bank played a _ precedent-establishing role 
by extending its good offices to both sides 
and arranging for the establishment of a 
six-country, $900 million Indus Basin Devel- 
opment Fund, When completed, the water 
system will be the largest integrated irri- 
gation project in the world, with an an- 
nual flow twice that of the Nile and three 
times that of the Tigris and Euphrates 
combined, Apart from irrigating huge areas 
of potentially fertile land, the project will 
develop hydroelectric energy, provide flood 
protection and make a contribution to soil 
reclamation and drainage. 

This major international agreement on the 
peaceful use and development of water re- 
sources points an obvious moral for Israel 
and the Arab countries, whose dispute 
on the Jordan waters has been in force for 
roughly the same length of time. Technically 
speaking, the problems involved in this dis- 
pute are of far lesser dimensions; emotion- 
ally and politically, they are more highly 
charged, Pakistan and India, by their wise 
and practical attitude to the use of their 
two countries’ water potentials, have set an 
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example to all countries who by taking a 
dog in the manger attitude deny themselves 
urgently-needed water benefits in order to de- 
prive their neighbors of the same benefits, 


* * 


This year’s Olympic Games were notice 
ably free of racial and political incidents of 
the kind which usually mar _ international 
sports gatherings, South African athletes 
competed side by side with Negroes from 
the United States and the West Indies, and 
so did Israeli and Arab sportsmen. The 
Israeli basketball authority Ya'akov Shaltiel 
made history by being the first Israeli to 
judge a match in which an Arab country 
(Sudan) took part, Wearing a Star of David 
and the blue and-white colors of Israel, 
Shaltiel refereed the match against Spain 
together with the Italian Piccoli, and was 
complimented by the players of both sides 
for the way he handled the game. 


*+ * * 


Archibishop George Hakim recently spoke 
to his Greek Catholic congregants in Haifa 
about his profound personal impressions of 
his visit to the notorious Dachau concentra- 
tion camp, The Archibishop visited the camp 
while attending an international conference 
of Catholic Bishops in Munich. Beside the 
crematoria at Dachau priests from Poland, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
spoke about the mass murders of Jews and 
Christians under the Nazi regime, Hakim, 
speaking with great emotion, told his flock 
that their words so shocked and_ horrified 
him that after every speech he burst into 
tears. 


The Arabs of Israel, and perhaps the 
Arab people as a whole, know little about 
the history of Jewish suffering in Europe 
under Nazism. In reminding them of the 
persecution suffered by Hitler's victims, 
Archibishop Hakim has performed a valu- 
able service in the noblest 
tradition. 


humanitarian 


ISHMAEL 
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ZE'EV ABRAMOWITZ 





MANPOWER FOR EGYPTIAN INDUSTRY 


“HUMAN RESOURCES FOR EGYPT- 
IAN ENTERPRISES.” I. HARBISON 
AND IBRAHIM ABDELKADER IBRA- 
HIM, McGraw Hill Publishers Inc., N.Y., 
1959. 


Professors Harbison’s and Ibrahim’s work 
is an important contribution to the know- 
ledge of the problems of the Egyptian eco- 
nomy and its development. The authors 
have utilized all the literature and statis- 
tical material on these problems, but they 
went further than that and carried out 
over 500 with “highly-placed 
persons” in government offices, universi- 
ties and vocational schools. They also uti- 
lized the information accumulated by the 
seminar for management and development 
that they conducted in Egypt in February 
1955. The subject which they took for their 
study is an important one, and one that 
has scarcely ever been investigated before. 

There is a great deal of literature on 
the economic development of the countries 
of the Middle East, on the agrarian reform, 
on industrialization and similar subjects. 
This literature deals with the achievements 
and failures, the difficulties 
plans. However, all economic development, 


interviews 


and future 


and especially industrial development, needs, 
ZE'EV ABRAMOWITZ is a veteran Israeli 
economist and statistician. 


first and foremost, capital and_ suitable 
manpower. The authors of the present 
study do not deal with the problem of 
capital; they have limited themselves to 
the problem of manpower. “As in many 
other countries which have emerged from 
colonial status, industrialization has become 
an index of national prestige and political 
independence.” Where, however, can Egypt 
obtain the manpower required for the 
achievement of this goal — the skilled 
workers, technicians, managers 
and organizers ? 


engineers, 


The most serious of these problems is 
the problem of obtaining the engineers, 
the managers and the enterpreneurs. The 
problem of unskilled labor is much less 
serious. Egypt has a surplus of rural popu- 
lation which is ready to look for employ- 
ment in industry, and, according to the 
authors’ calculations, there are more than 
a million unemployed people. Here, too, 
there is the difficulty of transforming these 
unemployed people and former rural dwel- 
lers into workers with habits of discipline 
and orderly work, capable of handling mo- 
dern techniques. Thus the most pressing 
problem is that of the “industrial officers.” 
Here education has an important role to 
play. Indeed, the outlay for educational 
purposes, which only 3% of the 
national budget in 1910, rose to 17% in 
1975-58, 


was 


and in absolute figures from 
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LE 5000,000 to LE 42 million. In 1942 a 
law was promulgated compelling every en- 
terprise employing 30 workers or more to 
guarantee the teaching of reading and 
writing to every worker at its own expense. 
However, as the authors point out, this 
law was never implemented in practice. 
Secondary and higher education continued 
to suffer from a serious weakness: its chief 
aim remained the preparation of future 
government officials. Government employ- 
ment seemed the natural and desirable 
path for intellectuals. Of the 60,000 stu- 
dents in the universities in 1955 26% were 
studying law, 21% commerce, 16% arts 
and only 11% engineering. Only 5% were 
studying agriculture and 3.5% natural 
sciences. In addition to the desires of the 
students and their parents, an additional 
reason for this tendency was a financial 
one. The annual costs for students in law 
or commerce were less than LE25, while 
engineering cost LE100. Until 1955 tech- 
nical education continued to remain at a 
very low level, beginning to show an im- 
provement only after that year, with the 
aid of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. 

The failure of the schools to prepare 
suitable human material increased the im- 
portance of the training given in the plants 
themselves. The authors investigated the 
situation in the more important sectors of 
Egyptian industry, including government 
enterprises, Misr Bank firms, and enter- 
prises owned by Ahmed Abboud, the most 
important private industrialist and land- 
owner in the country, of whom they write: 

“This industrial empire, built up over a 
period of fifteen years, included an Egyp- 
tian steamship line, sugar-crushing estab- 
lishments and a number of small miscella- 
neous #nterprises. 

“Abboud is an industrial tycoon of the 
rugged individualist variety.” 

As far as the government enterprises are 
concerned, a part of them, such as the 
railroad, suffer from a stagnation and 
bureaucracy which prevent progress and 
the education of new economic forces. 
Other enterprises, such as the steel mills 


which were recently erected in Helwan 
with the participation of Western German 
capital, and, to a certain etent, the oil 
refinery in Suez, are in a better position. 
Here the managers and engineers are sent 
for study abroad, the organization is on 
modern lines, and efforts are made to train 
workers in technology and the science of 
economic organization. 

There are also fundamental differences 
between the Abboud enterprises and those 
owned by the Misr Bank. Abboud’s busi- 
nesses are run personally. He participates 
personally in all decisions; his workers ad- 
vance without consideration for their level 
of education, but rather according to their 
practical success as well as their ability to 
adapt themselves to the enterprise and to 
Abboud and to understand his desires, In 
the Misr Bank group, on the other hand, 
“from the beginning, their objective has 
been to create a professional, functional 
management. College or university educa- 
tion has always been a controlling criter- 
ion for the selection of members of its 
middle and top management team.” 

During the early stages specialist manag- 
ers and engineers were invited from ab- 
road, but slowly, as domestic employees 
succeeded in progressing and in training 
themselves, they began to replace the for- 
eign experts. Today only a few of these 
experts are left. The Misr enterprises ac- 
cepted large numbers of Egyptian graduat- 
es; “the most important current source of 
middle and top management is internal 
development.” Not only are the Misr firms 
slowly training their own cadres: “In al- 
most all the larger textile establishments in 
Egypt there are some former Misr com- 
pany engineers, department heads or ma- 
nagers.”” 

As we remarked earlier, the problem of 
the less skilled employees is a simpler one, 
but here too difficulty is encountered in 
training suitable personnel and in_ trans- 
forming former country-dwellers and unem- 
ployed into industrial workers able to care 
for machines and adaptable to factory dis- 
cipline. Trade union organization plays an 
important role in this field. The authors 
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point out a special characteristic specific to 
the situation of the trade union organiza- 
tions in Egypt. The union workers, secre- 
taries and members of the leadership must 
themselves work in the enterprise and in 
the trade. This does have one positive 
aspect — the prevention of the creation 
of a trade union bureaucracy, since the 
union managers and representatives are 
themselves direct participants in the prob- 
lems faced by their membership. On the 
other hand, however, the trade union wor- 
kers and managers can only spare their 
after-work hours for their task, and as a 
result cannot really devote themselves to it. 
This does not so much disturb the working 
of the smaller unions, but it becomes a 
serious hindrance for the larger trade 
union organizations which require full-time 
officials. 

In defining the relationships between 
the management and the trade union, the 
authors list four categories: 1) patriarchal 
relations; 2) unstable peace; 3) stable 
peace; and 4) fixed agreements and con- 
stant negotiations. Relationships of the lat- 
ter type exist principally in the transporta- 
tion enterprises, which are all under 
government control and where labor con- 
ditions are determined by the government. 
Indeed, transportation workers enjoy the 
highest wages of all Egyptian workers. 

The relationship of “stable peace,” in 
which the management recognizes the 
trade unions, is “more correctly described 
as a kind of truce among powers — the 
company, the union and the state.” 

These relationships are characteristic 
mainly of the foreign-owned companies, 
such as the oil companies. The relation- 
ships between the owners, the employees 
and the union are to a great extent de- 
termined by the patterns, prevalent in the 
countries of the owners (1. e. England and 
the U.S.A.). 

“Unstable peace” is a situation of con- 
flict between management and the union, 
with the agreements coming as temporary 
truces in management’s efforts to break the 
union by various means. This is the most 
common situation in Egypt, especially in 


medium-sized firms in the cities and some 
large enterprises in the villages. 

Finally, patriarchal relations, in which : 
“the employees have clear superiority over 
the union in terms of power and prestige. 
But the union is recognized as a kind of 
junior partner which should reflect ma- 
nagement’s wishes and policies.” 

These are the relationships most pre- 
valent in and characteristic of the large in- 
dustrial establishments 
ownership. 

We may remark that the chapter on 
trade union organization is not very satis- 
factory. The authors do mention that as 
early as 1911 there were 11 trade unions 
in Egypt with 7,000 members. (In 1955 
there were more than 1,000 unions with 
370,000 members.) They also mention the 
ferment in 1919-22 and the establishment 
of the trade union federation in 1934. But 
all this is done in a manner which leaves 
the impression that there really was no 
talk of labor organization in Egypt until 
World War II: “The history of the mo- 
dern Egyptian labor movement starts with 
World War II.” 

The authors make special mention of 
the law published by the Wafd govern- 
ment in 1942, legalizing the trade unions, 
though they forget to mention one cha- 
racteristic point: the law expressly stated 
that only one trade union would be allowed 
for each specific trade. This clause enabled 
the government to establish dummy 
unions undér government supervision and 
control, and thereby to forbid the establish- 
ment of any other union in that field. 

It is also difficult for us to accept the 
authors’ lack of attention to the workers’ 
movement in Egypt before the last World 
War. The fact is that after World War I, 
and especially during 1919—1922, there 
was a great fermentation among the Egyp- 


under Egyptian 


tian workers; many trade unions were es- 
tablished, and, even more significant, these 
were organized under socialist and com- 
munist influence. We in Israel were able 
to appreciate this from our own experience: 
in every place in what was then Palestine 
where Egyptian workers were employed, 
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they were the mediators between the Jew- 
ish workers and the local Arabs. This was 
the case in the organization of the PICA 
workers in Atlit, in the printers’ unions 
and similar instances. They filled this role 
because they had already experienced trade 
union organization back home in Egypt 
and socialist influences which they brought 
with them to Palestine. It is true that this 
movement was suppressed afterwards by 
government oppression. A new wave of fer- 
ment was felt in the thirties. The unions 
led by Prince Abbas Halim were not the 
only ones to be established in that wave 
of enthusiasm and strikes. The Wafd Party 
established a number of unions of its own, 
and court circles even hurried to find 
labor support and established unions and 
a labor organization which was headed by 
Prince Abbas. During that time, incidental- 
ly, ties were established between the trade 
unions in Egypt and the Histadrut in 
Palestine. At the end of the thirties this 
trade union movement was again repres- 
sed. But in 1948 there were still more 
than 600 unions with more than 100,000 
members. At the close of 1948 and the 
beginning of 1949 135 unions were closed 
by the government “for non-compliance 
with the law’ (of 1942). After the 1952 
Egyptian revolution a new law was pro- 
mulgated forbidding strikes, imposing com- 
pulsory arbitration and authorizing the 
government to dissolve unions engaging in 
“‘politics.’” Government intervention in trade 
union affairs and labor relations increased 
to the point where the authors feel im- 
pelled to comment that: 

“It is a mistake to assume that Egypt- 
ian unions are 
dominated.” 

But with all its deficiencies, the book 
remains one of the few devoted to an im- 
portant and interesting problem which has 
usually been by-passed by most of the eco- 
nomists dealing with the Middle East — 
the problems of education, the training and 
formation of professional cadres, engineers, 
managers and entrepeneurs for modern in- 
dustry. In discussing these problems the 
book also gives us a very interesting and 


completely government- 


comprehensive picture of the structure of 
Egyptian industry. The survey was made 
on the basis of broad and deep study, and 
the book will therefore will be of value 
for all those who are interested in the 
problems of Egyptian industrialization in 
particular and of all the semi-colonial 
countries in particular. 


The Story of Infamy 


EUROPE AND THE JEWS, MALCOLM 
HAY, Beacon Press, Beacon Hill, Boston, 
1960; 314 pages with bibliography, foot- 
notes, and index, 

Malcolm Hay's book, which was first 
published in 1950 under the title “The Foot 
of Pride,” is a startling document of infamy. 
In a careful, many-sourced account (a bib- 
liography of 303 references and a total of 
509 footnotes), he charts the sordid course 
of anti-Semitism and Jewish persecution at 
the hands of the State Churches in Europe 
for 1900 years, At first the reader is shock- 
ed, then unbelieving, later incensed and 
finally silently suffering for the millions 
of slaughtered innocents were guilty 
of no crime other than having been born 
Jews in countries and in eras that can be 
called Christian 


Hay addresses his book to 
the conscience of the whole Christian world, 
word of this depressing and 
miserable account is as applicable to the 
smug, comfortable Christianity of today as 
it is to the Germany of the past two de- 
cades, the Spaniards of the Inquisition and 
the dead Crusaders of nearly 1,000 years 
ago. 


who 


in name only. 


effectively 


for every 


For this reason the book merits wide- 
spread circulation. In these recent days of 
resurgence in anti-Semitic demonstrations 
and swastika-painting antics, such a book 
dramatically exposes the inevitable and _ tra- 
gic outcome of such irresponsibility, If there 
is one thing we learn from history, it is 
that we do not learn from history. A 
scant twenty years from the Nazi _holo- 
caust we watch the demagogues of hatred 
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and preachers of perniciousness rising again 
from a miasma of perversity to traffic in 
Judeaophobia and race hatred, Historian 
Hay points out the fact that the signifi- 
cance and danger of such activity consist 
precisely in its ludicrous absurdity, “For 
there is no limit to human credulity, and 
the minds of the majority, the semi- 
literate and the semi-illiterate, can often be 
awakened and impressed only by a fantastic 
falsehood” (p, 138), 


Hay has emphasized what Christianity has 
known all along but shelved in lieu of 
a more popular platform; that anti-Semit- 
ism is as theologically unsound as it is 
morally and humanely indefensible. In his 
determined and impartial honesty, he top- 
ples saints, popes, bishops, priests and 
pastors alike from their shaky pedestals and 
exposes their dismal moral failure in both 
the theological and humanitarian fields 
where they have blindly followed anti- 
Semitic patterns of thought and action. 

The author, who is a Roman Catholic, is 
relentless as he heaps damning evidence of 
anti-Semitism at the door of the Church, 
that, were it possible to atone, would keep 
the Church in a perpetual state of penitence 
well into the coming ages. So great is 
the guilt of the Church that one begins 
to get the impression that nothing can be 
done about anti-Semitism until something 
is done about Christianity. Wherever anti- 
Semitism exists it is murderous business — 
not only of Jews but Christians as well. 
As Thomas Sugrue characterized it, an anti- 
Semite is a dead Christian; his prejudice 
has strangled his faith. 


Were it not for the refreshing honesty 
of the book this reviewer would be tempted 
to characterize the book as depressingly ne- 
gative, But Historian WHay’s fidelity to 
fact is in itself a ray of hope that is in- 
fectious. Only through this brand of im- 
partial truth will the Church be able to 
see and judge herself and remove the 
“chain of error’ before the judgment of 
history falls on her and “the glory hath 
departed”. will be written over her doors. 


In the closing pages Hay correctly at- 
tributes Arab antagonism toward the Jews 
as resulting from their distrust of political 
Zionism; but the impression created seems 
to link anti-Zionism incorrectly with anti- 
Semitism, Still the persistent honesty of the 
author prevails and he faithfully records 
the source of Arab distrust of the Jew as 
based not on race but on politics, and that 
largely fanned and heightened by outside 
pressure, 


It is a great book and a significant book, 
valuable not only for its faithful record- 
ing of the past but also for its prophetic 
message for the future. Malcolm Hay is 
a powerful writer, “admitting, exposing, 
examining, analyzing) and condemning the 
‘chain of error’ in Christian theology and 
Christian ethics which is called anti-Semit- 
ism.” He presents his evidence with skill, 
wit, sarcasm and precise scholarship as he 
attemps to set the record straight. As Walter 
Kaufmann concludes in his preface to the 
book, “it stands as a monument of honest- 
ty, humanity, and) for that reason, hope.” 

DWIGHT L. BAKER 


REV. DWIGHT L. BAKER is the Direc- 
tor of the Baptist Convention in Nazareth. 


Two Middle East Atlases 


ATLAS OF THE ARAB WORLD AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST, with an Introdution 
by C.F, BECKINGHAM, Djambatan Pub- 
lishers, Amsterdam, 1960. 


OXFORD REGIONAL ECONOMIC AT- 
LAS: THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH 
AFRICA, prepared by the Economist Intel- 
ligence Unit and the Cartographic Depart- 
ment of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 42/—. 

The adage that “it never rains but it 
pours” was proven again by the appear- 
ance of two excellent atlases of the 
Middle East within the space of a few 
months. 


The name of the Djambatan publica- 
tion, which the publishers admit in their 
preface was originally supposed to be “The 
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Arab World,” reflects a certain political 
tendency; this reflection is corroborated by 
Professor Beckingham’s short introduction 
to Arab history and modern problems 
which accompanies the album of photo- 
graphs at the end of the book. Another 
aspect of the political tendency is reflected 
in the simple expedient of making Israel 
invisible to sensitive Arab readers by leav- 
ing out all mention of her (though not of 
her cities) in both the table of contents 
and the gazeteer. But with the exception 
of a few phrases in this introduction, the 
publication is generally objective and will 
prove of value for the general reader look- 
ing for a clear and attractive atlas combin- 
ing political divisions, physical information 
such as topography, climate, winds, vegeta- 
tion etc., and economic data for the area 
as a whole and for the specific regions. 

This reviewer may perhaps be excused 
for finding a hint of propaganda for “re- 
gionalism” in a division which may really 
have been caused only by the exigencies 
of paging. The countries of Northwest Af- 
rica are thus presented as a unit, as are 
Syria and Lebanon, and Israel and the 
Kingdom of Jordan, which are joined in 
the “Jordan Region.” 


* 


The Atlas prepared by the Economist 
Intelligence Unit as part of the Oxford 
series of regional economic atlases is na- 
turally more completely devoted to the eco- 
nomics of the Middle East and North Af- 
rica, including the fringe countries of 
Ethiopia and Somalia. Its main value will 
be for the 


will find a wealth of information on such 


journalist and student, who 
aspects as geology, vegetation, soils, rain- 


fall, irrigation and water balance, the 
Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates systems, ag- 
riculture, 


minerals, oil production and 


Concessions industries, communications. 
err 

J he chief drawl: ck will he the fact that 
most of the mans viving this information 
are over-all regional ones. The work would 


have heen ich more valuable if all this 


information were detailed on maps of the 
small units, something which would of 
course have made the book much larger. 
This deficiency is solved, to a great extent, 
by 60 pages of text at the end of the 
book listing statistics for the various aspects 
of Middle Eastern economic life. 

Apparently for reasons of uniformity the 
figures given are only as late as 1956, 
although the book was prepared this year. 
For many of the countries of the region it 
should certainly have been possible to go 
as late as 1958, if not 1959. With the 
rapid changes taking place, notably in 
Egypt, Israel, Syria and Turkey, the 1956 
figures are certainly no longer satisfactory. 
Anyone studying Libya’s empty space, with- 
out any mention of the oil found there re- 
cently, will understand the despair of the 
geographer, vainly trying to keep up with 
the rapid changes taking place. 

S. B. 
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MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


Pan-Arab Oil Conference 

A Pan-Arab Oil Conference is to con- 
vene in Beirut between October 17—22. 
The conference was called after prelimi- 
nary discussions at the meeting of the 
Arab Foreign Ministers in Shtura at the 
end of August. 

The chief subject of the Arab Oil Con- 
ference will be the recent crisis following 
the steep fall in crude oil prices as a re- 
sult of the competition between the Soviet 
Union and the Western oil companies. 

As a result of this competition, most of 
the large Western companies have already 
lowered their prices for crude oil by 15%. 
This decrease has seriously affected the 
royalties of the Arab countries in which 
these companies are operating. 

Arab government circles claim that the 
interbloc competition for markets is not 
their affair and that it should not affect 
their incomes, which are supposed to be 
used for development purposes. The con- 
ference will therefore be urged to demand 
increased royalties from the Western com- 
panies. This suggestion is based on an 
agreement recently signed between Vene- 
zuela and the foreign companies, which 
appreciably increased the government's roy- 
alties, 


Development of the UAR’s 
Petroleum Resources 

The UAR Government has ratified a 
broad petroleum prospecting program which 
will cost $222.6 million during the coming 
five years. $44.8 million will be spent in 
prospecting and extraction; $184.8 million 
will be invested in refineries, transport and 
cross-country pipe-lines, as well as in the 
establishment of petrochemical and _ allied 
industries, 

The program foresees an annual pro- 
duction in 1965 135% higher than in 
1960. This year the UAR’s petroleum pro- 
duction has reached the total of 3.4 mil- 
lion tons; it is expected to be 8 million 
tons in 1965. By that year the capacity 


of the UAR refineries is expected to grow 
by 86%, from the present 3.5 million tons 
to 6.5 million. 

The Government plans to increase the 
productive capacity of the government refi- 
neries in Suez by 1 million tons, to a total 
capacity of 2.2 million tons in 1965. 

The program is supplemented by another 
plan to invest $98 million in deepen- 
ing and widening the Suez Canal in order 
to permit the passage of larger tankers. 

A sum of $10.6 million will be allotted 
from the transportation budget to lay a 
system of oil-pipes (for finished products) 
between Cairo and Alexandria, Suez and 
Cairo, and Cairo and the new industrial 
development area in the neighborhood of 
Helwan. 

The planners believe that the comple- 
tion of this program will increase the 
UAR’S national income by $156.8 million 
and supply employment for an additional 
7,300 workers. 

The completion of the program will be 
appreciably aided by a Soviet loan for the 
development of the UAR petroleum in- 
dustry, agreed upon in Moscow at the be- 
ginning of September. 


Iran-Saudi Arabian Oil Agreement 

Negotiations conducted in the Saudi 
Arabian city of Jeddah between represen- 
tatives of the petroleum authorities of Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia were recently concluded 
by an agreement on common activity in 
oil affairs. The agreement contains, inter 
alia, the following points : 

1. A boycott of oil companies partici- 
pating in the development of Sahara petro- 
leum resources, in solidarity with the Alger- 
ian struggle against France; 

2. The standardization of petroleum 
legislation and taxation on petroleum and 
petroleum products in both countries; 

3. Increased government participation 
in petroleum affairs in both countries, in- 
cluding increased shares in the profits of 
the foreign countries; 
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4. Preferment for national Arab com- 
panies in the distribution of oil prospecting 
concessions; 

5. The establishment of a joint oil 
tanker company and the formation of a 
company to construct a pipe-line between 
the Persian Gulf and the Lebanese Medi- 
terranean coast; 

6. The establishment of a joint Arab 
bank to finance the development of petro- 
leum resources. 


Petroleum Discussions between Iraq 
and Great Britain. 
Negotiations between the British-owned 
Iraq Petroleum Company and the Iraqi 
Government were recently suspended in 
Baghdad following a number of disagree- 
ments. The issues discussed included the 

following : 

1. The allotment of a large number 
of shares in the Iraq Petroleum Company 
to the Iraq Government; 

2. The training and status of Iraqi oil 
specialists ; 

3. The appointment of Iraqi represen- 
tatives to the management of the com- 
pany in London and its affiliates; 

4. Changes in the oil income paid by 
the company to the Iraq Government; 

5. The company’s surrender of con- 
cessions which have not yet been exploited; 

6. Free access by Iraqi representatives 
to the company’s books and especially to 
management reports for all the period of 
the company’s existence; 

7. The efficient utilization of the na- 
tural gas now going to waste in the oil- 
fields. 

According to Iraqi sources the repre- 
sentatives of the Iraq Petroleum Company 
had agreed to some of these demands “in 
principle,” but had declared that they had 
to consult with the head office in London 
concerning the others. 


The Use of Vehicles and Radios 
Statistics on the number of cars and 
Arab countries in 
1958 are reported by the Jordanian AI- 
Jihad, 


radios in use in the 


which concludes that 


there has 


been a steep rise in the standard of living 
in these countries. 


CARS AND RADIOS IN USE IN 1958 


Passenger cars Trucks Radios 
Egypt 68,500 18,300 1,100,000 
Syria 8,700 14,300 105,000 
Jordan 4,300 4,200 47,200 
Lebanon 34,000 7,100 89,000 
Tunis 38,400 18,500 
Saudi 

Arabia 16,000 
Iraq 86,300 
Libya 55,200 
Morocco 87,600 


Trade Unions Dissolved in Syria 

The Lebanese Al-Akhbar reports that 
after strong pressure on the part of the 
UAR authorities in the Syrian Region the 
independent Federation of Trade Unions 
has been compelled to disband. 

According to the newspaper, the UAR 
authorities have not taken a favorable view 
of the Federation’s struggle for the im- 
provement of labor conditions, and they 
therefore took a number of steps designed 
to paralyze trade union activity and to 
prevent any contact between the leaders 
and the Syrian workers. 

The practical demands of the Federation 
had included the right to strike, a week’s 
vacation every year, a ban on dismissals, 
amendments to the labor law and the in- 
dependence of the trade union movement. 


Ten-Year Plan for Syrian 
Development 


The UAR authorities have prepared a 
ten-year plan for the economic develop- 
ment of the Syrian Region, which, it is 
hoped, will double the present Syrian na- 
tional income of LS2,400 million. 

Next year will see the beginning of the 
construction of the Euphrates dam, Syria’s 
own “high dam,” which will hold 84% of 
the region’s water and enable the irriga- 
tion of two million acres of land, enough 
to furnish a livelihood for close to two 
million people. 

ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 
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IN DEFENSE OF NEW OUTLOOK 


MOSHE SHAMIR, Ma’ariv 

New Outlook, an unpretentious English 
monthly which has managed to complete its 
third year of existence, has obtained during 
the past few days what it deserved from the 
very beginning: publicity on a national scale. 
The editors of the monthly, and particularly 
its circulation manager, could not have hoped 
for more, A discussion at a Cabinet meeting, 
front page headines, and editorials in all the 
important papers... two or three more such 
incidents and New Outlook will have won 
its modest but secure international status. 

We assume, of course, that the debate is 
over policy and not fundamental principles. 
If the editors of New Outlook and the 
directors of our official policies did not 
share certain common fundamentals such as 
the security and existence of the State of 
Israel, respect for existing borders, a true 
desire for peace and understanding in the 
region, non-intervention in our neighbor's 
domestic affairs, and, above all, the vision 
of a lasting covenant between Israel and the 
Arabs — there would not even be room for 
debate, But at present I do not intend to 
discuss the details of the policies best able 
to realize these fundamental objectives. I am 
prepared to accept the argument that the 
question raised this week was not who was 
right in the extended debate on what may 
still be called by its old name of “the Arab 
question,” but a much more limited prob- 
Jem: does an expression of opinion which 
differs from the official policy harm Israel's 
interests ? 

New Outlook is not an organ for the ex- 
pression of a single and specific viewpoint. 
It is an expression of the discomfort and 
non-acquiescence with the existing situation 
in the Middle East and of the widespread 
aspiration towards peace and progress. It 
is carried on mostly by Israelis (Jews and 
Arabs on one platform !) but the participa- 
tion of writers, scholars and statesmen of 
good-will and influence in the West, and 


even more, of public figures, journalists and 
thinkers from the East, has an importance 
far greater than their quantitative contribu- 
tion. 

New Outlook's regular readers know 
that this organ is first and foremost a 
forum for debate, and that there is hardly 
any article, statement of opinion or sugges- 
tion which does not receive an immediate 
reply, often in the same issue, which some- 
times expresses a diametrically opposed view. 
After the appearance of thirty-odd issues 
we find reinforced grounds for the general 
impression that in the Middle East, and 
especially in Israel, there is a desire for 
change, there is a will for peace and prog- 
ress, There is still no final solution, there 
are still no clear suggestions, but there is 
the desire, there are serious groups which 
are looking for a path. 

“However,” the critic might reply, with 
a cynical smile, “the whole matter is a 
domestic affair, New Outlook cannot and 
is not entitled to speak for any circles in 
the UAR, Jordan, Lebanon, or even Turkey 
or Cyprus. It cannot teach us anything 
about the Middle East. It can only speak 
for a few small circles in Israel, Not only 
we know this, it is known everywhere. Not 
even the most naive statesman will deal 
with New Outlook as a Middle Eastern 
phenomenon but, at best, as an_ Israeli 
movement. This is the root of the danger: 
this well-meaning journal proves to those 
who are interested in this that the Israelis 
have a guilt complex about the Arab prob- 
lem, And their immediate conclusion will 
be that it is worthwhile stepping up the 
pressure in order to extract more conces- 
sions.” 

I accept the first half of the critic's ar- 
guments, that at present New Outlook can 
only be accepted abroad principally as an 
expression of Israeli forces and trends, But 
I would like to prove that the second claim, 
concerning the damage wrought by the 
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monthly, is baseless, As I have said, I be- 
lieve that even in its present form the jour- 
nal can serve a valuable purpose. 

At the present time we are sending a 
large delegation to the United Nations 
Assembly in New York. We are equipping 
them well materially and spiritually and 
with manpower, I do not know whether, 
apart from cases of actual military conflict, 
we have ever sent our people to a more 
critical test or to bitterer struggles, under 
a more talented and experienced command- 
er, But despite this, I think that we are 
sending this delegation off with mixed feel- 
ings of felicitations and doubts. Mr, Abba 
Eban should be the most bewildered man 
in Israel these days, He knows, as we all 
do, that the delegation now setting out on 
its way will, blow after blow, destroy every- 
thing that he built at the recent conference 
of newly-independent states in Rehovot. No 
question will have a more prominent place 
in the Assembly than the problem of Africa, 
and on no other issue will we be more 
unfortunate, On the issue of atomic tests 
in the Sahara — all Africa, including our 
best friends, those receiving our aid and 
sending their students to our country, will 
be on one side, and we shall be on the side 
of France and the West. On the problem of 
Algeria — all Asia and Africa, including 
our hard-won friends, on one side, and we, 
again, on the side of France and the West. 
On South Africa and apartheid again we 
shall not be with our friends, As if by 
the hand of fate, all the problems which 
are liable to arise on the agenda of the 
Assembly will isolate the West more than it 
has ever been in its history, and we with 
it. 

We shall explain our position. “We have 
no choice,” we shall tell them, “Our friend- 
ship with France is a question of life and 
death for us.” We shall point to our 
practical activities, whose value is far great- 
er than that of the vote in the UN, to the 
hundreds of African students in Israel, who 
should carry much more weight than one 


vote in the General Assembly, Inevitably we 
shall touch bedrock, to the most funda- 
mental issue: the truth of the matter is that 
we want the freedom and independence of 
all the peoples, including the nations and 
tribes of Africa, Essentially, we are opposed 
to the atomic tests; We would not be op- 
posed to the UAR’s election to the Security 
Council if the latter did not threaten us 
daily with destruction. We are, essentially, 
not opposed to having an Arab, or Moslem, 
or African country on the Security Council, 
The truth is that we want to integrate our- 
selves in the Asian and African world; the 
truth is that we are your friends, So don't 
judge us by our votes in the United Na- 
tions. 

New Outlook is one of the proofs that 
there is something real behind these truths 
in Israel, There are also other, and f 
haps more important proofs, but at the <« 
cussion table, in the welter of docum: 
votes and formulations, a magazine, things 
written and circulated, a statement of opi- 
nions in the most common international 
language, have a very special importance, 

Perhaps I don’t understand “‘politics,” but 
I don’t regret this. ‘‘Practicality,” hesitation 
and suspicion are not liable to lead us far. 
It seems to me that common sense and 
strong, active good will are much greater 
forces for progress. It seems to me_ that 
persistent and uncreasing demands for peace, 
understanding, mutual consideration, the 
love of man, the liberation from prejudices 
and the heritage of hatred and vengeful- 
ness, must bear their fruit sooner or later. 

It was once said of the Zionist propaganda 
literature that it was the bridge of paper 
on which the Messiah would come, Tue 
paper bridge to peace, like the Zion’st 
bridge, is mot made of one long sheet of 
paper. It is made of thousands of sinall 
items, political reports, declarations, docu- 
ments, journals and speeches, A worthy 
place among the separate components of 
this bridge of peace belongs to the unpre- 
tentious jssues of New Outlook. 











